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MESSENGER & CO., Ltd., 


HorTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HEATING ENGINEERS, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


LONDON OFFICE: 122, VicrorIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


ONTRACTS for War Materials are now practi- 
( cally completed, and facilities are being afforded 
for Controlled Firms to resume normal business 

as soon as practicable. 


ESSENGER & Co. are therefore in a position 
to devote their augmented Plant and Material 
Resources to the Construction and Heating of 


LASSHOUSES upon their well-known _ special 
methods, based on experience extending over 60 years. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N order to conform with the Board of Trade Paper Restrictions, curtailing 
| the printing of catalogues, readers are advised to apply to the following 


firms for the catalogues they require. 


We therefore beg to point out 


that the undermentioned firms will be very pleased to send their useful 
catalogues to our readers free of charge, on receipt of a post card. 
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iT IS NOT OFTEN tnat a leading London Journal expresses 
regret that a book was not published years ago. The “ Morning 
Post,” however, did so in the case of 


Gardening for Beginners 
By E. T. COOK 


and added that “One cannot speak in too high praise 
of the book.” 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS has now reached the 
SIXTH Edition. 


The new and enlarged volume contains nearly 700 pages and no less than 
250 beautiful illustrations, coloured plates, plans and diagrams. 


Price 15/8 net; by post 16/2. 





Please write to-day for full particulars of red inv. aluable , book and for illustrated 
prospec tuses of some of the super-books in the “‘ CoUNTRY LIFE ” Library, to The Manager 
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SECRETARIAL WORK. tue 


ST. JAMES'S SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, 51, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. THE EXCLUSIVE COLLEGE 
with a reputation for placing girls in 
really good positions. Individual Tuition. 


YOUR CHILD’S FUTURE? 
If in doubt consult the 
Future Career Association, 


53, Victoria St., London, S.W.1. Estd. 1904. 
Information and Advice on Education, Special 
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Women’s Farm & Garven Union 


OBJECTS—To form a bond of union between all 
women engaged or interested in outdoor work, 
and to assist by giving advice or information on 
training foremployment,etc. A Club for Mem- 
bers has been opened at 51, Upper Baker Street. 
There are many good posts vacant for trained 
women gardeners. L 


Apply, Mrs. MILES BENSON, 
60, Upper Baker St., London, NW. 1. 
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COLLEGE, Newport, Salop. 
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Full particulars—apply Principal 
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A Land Policy at Last 


OST of us will be extremely thankful that the 

Government has made at least a partial disclosure 

of its land policy in the Bill for settling soldiers 

on the land and the other for acquiring land. The 

former measure calls for very little criticism. It 
may not be an economic counsel of perfection to under- 
take the nursing of the new small-holder for a_ pericd of 
seven years, but the circumstances are exceptional, and it 
is certain that if the Government had allotted so many acres 
to cach soldier and simply dumped the men on the Iand disaster 
would have followed. They require nursing, and the Govern- 
ment has been well advised to supply it. Equally, admiration 
may be expressed for the nursery, that is to say, the colony 
where the men are trained. The ideal is that there should be 
a central farm worked by the Board of Agriculture or the 
County Council. It is essential that this farm should be 
cultivated in excellent style and, further, that information 
about the methods employed should be given fully and 
freely to every enguirer. That is the way to turn it into a 
practical co'lege. The men have their little hold’ngs on the 
edges of the farm. They have the advantage of obtaining seed, 
implements, and m*nures and so on at cost price from the 
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farm which, in its turn, will buy on a large scale on the most 
favourable terms. This in itself is a very admirable form of 
co-operation. Again, the farm can get over other difficulties 
by letting out to the small-holders at a fixed tariff horses, 
ploughs and other implements of various descriptions, which 
would be an economy to the man of ten acres or so—tco 
little to give constant work to a pair of horses and too much 
for a man to dig with a spade. That arrangement is admir- 
able and we hope will be copied by the County Councils. 

In the Land Bill there is more room for controversy, 
although, on the whole, the Government proposals are gocd 
and judicious. Where we may expect dissent is from the 
instruction that the price to be paid is that which a willing 
buyer would give and a willing seller expect in the present 
state of the market. Many of our contemporaries urge 
that the price of land is inflated at the present time. It 
has gone up, according to one computation, by twenty-five 
per cent. since the beginning of the war. We doubt if that 
could be substantiated by figures. It certainly cannot frcm 
such lists of prices as have been publishcd and are there- 
fore available. But, at any rate, the landowner can show 
that, owing to no fault of his, land was greatly depreciated 
in value during the depression and was just beginning to re- 
cover when the war started. It is doubtful if the cost is 
even now as high as it was in the seventies of last century. 
Further, the landowner is entitled to claim that he has been 
deprived of the right to raise his rents even when he has 
done the best he could for the land. Either the landowner 
has some useful purpose to serve or he has not. Were he 
a mere rent-charger, something might be said for the policy 
of limiting his right to a profit, but the obloquy to which he 
has to submit if lands are pot drained, if villages are over- 
crowded, if outbuildings are not provided, shows that he has 
an important place to fill in the rural economy. It would 
be very unfair to buy him out at the price prevalent ten 
years ago, a suggestion which has several times been put 
before the public. 

Mr. Floud, a wil known and capable officer of the 
Board of Agricultui., gives some interesting particulars 
about the combined scheme at a Labour Food Conference 
on Saturday. Ee said three different types of settlement 
were aimed at. Experienced men are to have their small 
holdings. Those less experienced are to have cottage holdings, 
held direct from the local authority, with half an acre or 
three or four acres attached, so that they may keep a cow 
as a supplement to some other form of employment. Mr. 
Floud says that seventy-five per cent. of men preferred that 
type of holding. The third form was that of land acquired 
for co-operative settlement, a phrase by which the speaker 
meant to describe the factory farm, so persistently advecated 
by Sir Daniel Hall. Mr. Floud informed his audience thet 
the Government was placing £20,000,000 at the disposal of the 
Boa:d fo the purch»se, equipment and adaptation of land for 
settlement. He added a remark that might lead to ccntroversy, 
namely, that a great deal of land in England is not cultivated 
so intensively as it might be and that farmers in such cases 
should be turned out. If this means, as it very easily may, 
that small-holders are to be placed on inferior land, it is 
a mistake. They need the very best land to grow the excep- 
tional crops needed to make it pay. 

We regard it as a happy augury that arrangements are 
being made and, indeed, carried out to see that only men are 
given small holdings who by previous training and experience 
have fitted themselves to manage a bit of land to advantage. 
Nothing but disaster would con e from acceding to the request 
of every applicant regardless of his fitness. Careful selection 
ought to be the first plank, and education the :econd one, in 
the platform. the Government should need no reminding 
that they are engaged «n a work of lasting character. It is 
only a temporary purpose that of making provision for 
soldiers who wish to go on the land. The abiding object 
should be to settle a rural population which would give 
backbone to the country. 
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Our Frontispiece 

WE print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTRY 

LIFE a portrait of the Countess of Ancaster with 
her elder son, Iord Willoughby de Eresby and her two 
daughters. Lady Ancaster, whose marriage to the second 
Earl of Ancaster took place in 1905. is the e!der daughter of 
the late Mr. W. L. Breeze of New York. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE PRINCE OF WALES, according toa sprightly phrase 
of the reporter, “ vaulted lightly through the ropes”’ 
after the boxing contest between Wilde and Lynch and 
proceeded to make ahappyand spirited littlespeech. The 
occasion deserved it. In the history of boxing there is no 
record of a finer contest than that which he had just witnessed. 
Wilde is so slightly made that a spectator remarked that 
when his fighting days are over he will make an interesting 
pendant to a watch chain. His opponent was a full stone 
heavier and a master of what Bell’s Life used to call ‘“ the 
fistic art.” For fifteen rounds these two boxers had fought 
with unparalleled skill and determination. The odds at 
the beginning were in favour of the little Welshman, but by 
the middle of the contest he was showing signs of exhaustion, 
and the betting fell to even money. It was the man’s in- 
exhaustible pluck and fire of spirit that saved the situation 
in the last round. This, in brief, was the contest on which 
the Prince of Wales delivered his excellent little homily. 
He expressed his satisfaction that the British representative 
had won, but at the same time congratulated Lynch on his 
fighting, and finished by saying ‘it was by meetings such as 
those that the Anglo-American friendship, which they had 
welcomed throughout the war, became cemented for all 
time.” Nor did he in the least exaggerate. There is 
no bond of friendship greater than a clean, hard fight, without 
grudge or hate, between two opponents each of whom is 
determined to win and to win by fair means. On one occasion 
when Wilde fell, apparently through the tiredness of his 
legs, the American courteously helped him to his feet. That 
little incident indicated perfectly the spirit of the contest. 


EVERYONE reading the highly interesting account which 

Mr. Harold Begbie has been permitted to give of the life 
led by the ex-Kaiser in Amerongen will almost inevitably 
draw the obvious parallel. William in a Dutch castle is 
in the same position as dethroned Napoleon in the island of 
St. Helena. His guardian is a Dutch squire with whom he 
appears to have had no acquaintance previous to his imprison- 
ment. The authentic account is that the Dutch Government 
seized him at the frontier and placed him in what might 
just as well have been an island, since he is confined within 
the grounds and appears to meet nobody except his kindly 
guardian. The psychologist will find much to ponder over 
in the account of his conversation which Mr. Begbie retails 
from Count Bentinck’s narrative. It is germane to the 
character of the dethroned Emperor that he must still be 
bent on self-justification. Only in works of imagination 
does the villain of the piece repent and live cleanly ever 
afterwards. The Emperor as his own advocate cuts a 
pathetic figure. Nine-tenths of his asseverations could be 
refuted by any schoolboy who has read the authentic docu- 
ments of the war. But it is human nature that he should 
see the facts in a light favourable to himself. The most 
remarkable feature of the story is to be found in the wistful 
attempt of the Kaiser to ingratiate himself with English 
feeling. At one time we were the most hated nation in the 
wir, a place which now, apparently, is given to Russia. 
Tie Kaiser would fain make out that Germany lived in dread 
of that anarchic country. He repudiates, or attempts to 
repudiate, the idea that an international trial is possible, 
declaring that he would destroy himself rather than submit 
to it, not from any feeling of fear, but because to subject 
him to that would be the culmination of lése-majesté. 
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MR. C. B. FISHER hit the nail on the head when he said 

that the sixteen new commissioners and forty sub-com- 
missioners which the Government intend to give the Board 
of Agriculture would only be watchdogs of the Ministry. The 
reform of the Board of Agriculture is very much needed, 
but, according to the official statement to which we have 
referred, it is beginning at the wrong end. The first 
point is to decide clearly what a better Board of Agriculture 
should do. Mr. Fisher was perfectly right in saying that 
the County Councils prefer their own officials. Executive 
Committees, as it were, forged a new bond between the Board 
and the farmers. Those who are familiar with the working 
of the system are able to estimate the great advantage of 
getting the farmers into touch with officials of their own. 
The farmers recognised that they had somebody close at 
hand whom they knew and trusted, and the Executive 
Officer could always obtain the opinion of the Board when 
it was necessary. Instead of the generalities of Sir A. 
Griffith-Boscawen we want a detailed exposition of the part 
that the Board of Agriculture should play in the future. 
A great deal of what was mentioned was merely “ fluff,” 
and did not touch the essentials at all. 


LORD RADNOR contributes a note on agricultural policy 

derived from his experience as Director of Agricultural 
Production in France. It is that there should be some sort 
of national co-operation in this industry. Conditions vary 
in different countries, but, essentially, the principles of culti- 
vation remain the same. Other countries have noticed this 
and taken advantage of it. Canada, which for this purpose 
may be called another country, although it is one with 
England, took a very wise course with those officers who were 
engaged in farming. Before returning home they were given 
an opportunity, at the expense of the State, cither to take a 
course of training at an agricultural college or as pupils on a 
first-rate English farm. Many are taking advantage of this 
offer at the present moment and are thankful for having the 
opportunity. Lord Radnor tells us that the French on their 
part were very keen to learn everything they could about 
English food production. We in this country in the past 
have rather scorned the idea of learning farming from any 
nation beyond our own seas, and to that may be traced the 
scantiness of the progress made during the last half-century. 
We have a great deal to learn from the French and still more 
from the Dutch and the Belgians. The last named especially 
surpass our market gardeners in bringing very high-class 
vegetables to the table. 


NORTH WIND IN APRIL. 
The clouds have lifted over the north wind, 
And bush and trees bend shivering toward the south ; 
The standing waters shrink its iron drouth, 
And huddling drive and leave their margins blind : 
Nor is there a bird, 
Impetuous lately in song, to be seen or heard. 


A greyness lingers out across the fields 
Covert and copse are wreathed with it like smoke ; 
But elsewhere finding naught that it may cloak 
Before the wind dispartingly it yields : 

Spring i’ the bud upcurled 
Stirs uneasily while winter grasps the world. 


To-morrow, the sky will clear, the sun will smile, 
The clouds from drifting will eddy and turn and flow 
Back to the north. Anon, instead of snow, 
The first, shy, delicate blossoms will beguile 
Grave men with the sight 
Of beauty bursting her cerements, hopeful of delight. 
CLEMENT H. Wuitsy. 


[LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER J. G. MILLAIS has thrown 

a douche of cold water on the rosy vision of providing 
food and sport by killing caribou with the aid of aeroplanes 
which was set forth in the Times a few weeks ago. His know- 
ledge of the habits of the reindeer stands him in good stead. 
He says that it would be easy for aeroplanes to find the herds 
of barrier-land caribou in their autumn migration southwards, 
but they cannot be driven in any given direction. These 
deer follow certain lines of migration with a stubbornness 
that seems inspired by instinct. The original but now extinct 
inhabitants of Newfoundland, the Beothucks, used to con- 
struct long fences in the neighbourhood of lakes, and when 
a certain number of caribou had entered into the lane thus 
formed the upper end was closed and they were driven into 
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the lake where the natives speared and shot them with arrows. 
The same practice is employed by the Red Indians of North- 
West Keewatin and the Yellow Knives of Coronation Gulf 
to-day. ‘‘ But,’”’ says Commander Millais, ‘to get those 
thousands of deer driven to the shores of Hudson Bay, and 
in so doing to separate the sexes, is the dream of some enthusi- 
ast who knows nothing about caribou.” His final reason 
puts us in mind of the thirteenth one for not shooting—there 
was no powder. If the caribou could be forced to a grea’ 
killing place like Fort Churchill or Lake Athabasca the diff- 
culty would remain of transporting them either salted or in 
cold storage. The building of a railway from Athabasca 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie is a necessary preliminary 
to the slaughter of caribou for the table.” 


AT this time the appointment of a Commission to enquire 

into the incidence of the income tax is to be welcomed. 
The business man is extremely well represented on the Commis- 
sion, and that is as it ought to be. But there is also very much 
need of a really great statesman or economist of the highest 
class. To-day we are in a position to understand the great 
work done by men like Peel and Gladstone in the rearrange- 
ment of taxes after the Napoleonic wars had ceased to be 
even an after-swell. In those days, too, there were great 
economists who understood the effect of taxation upon the 
prosperity of a country. Contemporary politicians do not 
quite grasp the connection between income tax and industrial 
prosperity—in other words, the nation’s need to amass and 
use capital for productive purposes. It is the one fact lost 
sight of by popular leaders. They do not recognise that in 
any new enterprise the workers often get wages for years 
before capital obtains any return. That is a wrong phrase ; 
they draw from capital, and to decrease that capital by a 
sixth of the earned income of the United Kingdom imposes a 
very serious handicap. 


THE resignation of the Bishop of Oxford came as a dramatic 

surprise to all but a very few. We are all so accus- 
tomed to reading the strong protests of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries and expecting nothing more, that the action of Bishop 
Gore is the more effective on that account. He states his 
primary and secondary reasons for resigning with transparent 
clearness, and few will be found to question that his great 
gifts fit him better for the business of writing and teaching 
than for the administration of a large diocese. The other 
reason for his decision is provided by the recent decision as 
to the Church franchise—a matter on which opinion is very 
sharply divided. The Bishop believes that the adoption of 
a baptismal franchise is sufficiently grave a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple to justify the strong course he has taken. Though by 
no means a great preacher or a great administrator, Bishop 
Gore has for long exerted a very great influence in the Church ; 
indeed, by a very large section his utterances have come to 
be regarded as almost oracular. So it was, too, at Oxford and 
at Westminster. His great learning, coupled as is not often 
the case with direct speaking, earned for him a degree of power 
altogether exceptional. It is unfortunate that for men of 
such eminence the Church can but offer a place on the Epis- 
copal Bench, where the cares of a large see nearly always 
mean the end of a life of scholarship. Bishop Gore is not 
too old to turn again to his books, and we may look for some 
further volumes to set beside those earlier ones that have 
marked him out as a great teacher. 


AN appeal has been issued, signed by Lord Rayleigh, Mr. 

A. J. Balfour and Lord Crewe, for assistance in estab- 
lishing a professorship of French at Cambridge University. 
With characteristic liberality the Drapers Company offered, 
when the project was first mentioned, to give the stipend of 
a Professor for ten years. The need remaining is for an 
endowment that will allow the study to be organised in a 
thorough manner. That this ought to be done is a matter 
of concern to the nation at large, even more than to the 
University. We, in this country, know more of French 
than we know of any other language or literature; but how 
little that is was disclosed during the war, when soldiers and 
sailors alike came in contact with men in similar positions 
to their own on the French side. It is not merely the language 
that should be acquired, although the country realises as 
it never did before the value of fluency in French conversation, 
Nor is it altogether the literature that should be studied. 
Most of us know more about French literature than about 
conversational French. But these are only introductory to 
a closer acquaintance with the French genius and character. 
These differ in essential particulars from our own, and it is 
essential if the alliance which proved so valuable during 
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the war is to be cemented and strengthened, that the one 
people should get to understand the other more thoroughly 
than it has before. We may have some things to teach 
the French, but they have a great many to teach us in science 
and art, and, what is of more import, in the conduct of life. 
The new Professorship has before it a wide field of usefulness. 


[T fell to the Grand National to be the first of our great 

sporting festivals to have a jubilant renewal after the war. 
And nothing could have been more appropriate than the 
presence of two of those who played a most prominent part 
in bringing the war to that successful issue without which 
there would have been no more sport and no more festivity 
in England. Admiral Beatty, by a happy accident or dis- 
cretion, chose the date of the meeting to receive the Freedom 
of the City of Liverpool ; and even our Ambassador in Paris 
contrived to be for this one day in the county where he is 
so much at home and which loves him so well. It would be 
difficult to imagine a great city more completely given over 
to one single-hearted resolution, namely, that of getting to 
Aintree. There was a bitterly cold wind and flurries of snow, 
but such a tremendous crowd, not only from Liverpool 
but from all the country round, had never been seen at Aintree 
before, The result was as foreseen. ‘‘Phillippos”’ in his weekly 
article recalls, with characteristic modesty, that he named 
the winner both for the Grand National and the Lincolnshire 
Handicap. He would modestly disclaim the use of such a 
phrase as “ giving a tip’’; rather he gave our readers the 
benefit of a sound judgment based on the fitness and fair 
handicapping of the one horse and the absolute superiority 
of the other. For that very reason he deserves to be all the 
more congratulated. 


‘ 


. 
“SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE.” 

Upon your ways to lands afar 

Pass openly, by name— 

The ocean-roads are freed from war, 

From lurking peril’s flame. 


Unto the waiting lands afar 

Full well the ways ye know— 

Who feared not, down the years of war, 
Silent thereon to go. 


But passing on your ways afar, 

A chanty sing to these 

Your sister-ships—in peace and war 
Your comrades on the seas. 


For them, the ocean-roads in war 
Led on into the West— 
Unto the Haven still and far 
Where gallant ships shall rest. 
E. M. Mitts. 

ANOTHER sporting festival may very soon be renewed 

in the shape of the Oxford and Cambridge Sports. Oxford 
have got that great miler Lieutenant-Colonel A. N. S. Jackson 
and have, generally speaking, been more fortunate than 
Cambridge in having old Blues to help get various pastimes 
on their legs again. Cambridge are willing enough, but for 
the moment seem doubtful as to whether they can raise a 
team. If two teams can be raised, then surely they should 
meet, if only because these “ victory” meetings are far more 
joyful and more memorable if they are held while the feeling 
of contrast is still vivid and poignant. A meeting now would 
be the first sports after the war. By next Lent term it will 
only be the sports of 1920. Whenever it is held, we hope it 
may be permissible to put in a plea for the disappearance of 
our dreary old friends the hammer and the weight. Thev 
have been lost to us now for five years, and can anyone pretend 
to have missed them? This suggestion may not appeal at 
the moment to Cambridge, whose President, Mr. Wocds, is 
a very fine weight-putter who beat the Rhodes scholars 
at their own game. Again, it may be said that the 
hammer and the weight are time-honoured events and 
championship events, and require a great deal of skill 
and strength, and so on. But the solid fact remains 
that they are deplorably and hopelessly dull. Nobody 
wants University athletes to truckle to the crowd or to make 
their contests deliberately spectacular. But athletes them- 
selves do not appear to take any passionate interest in the 
hammer and the weight. The cult of them does not, as far 
as we know, encourage any particularly valuable qualities 
either of mind or body, and they certainly ‘“ shed a gentle 
melancholy upon the soul.”’ 
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O much interest has 
been aroused by 
the scheme to utilise 
Army huts for 
ordinary housing 
purposes that it is well 
worth while to refer again 
to the proposal, more 
especially as there are 
several features of it which 
do not appear to have re- 
ceived sufficient consider- 
ation. The special reason 
for using the huts in the 
manner suggested is, of 
course th»t there is here ‘ 
ready to hand a_ vast | 
number of structures that 
need only comparatively 
little alteration to trans- 
form them into cottages. 
The matter is not so much 
a comparison between the 
merits of wooden huts and 
brick or stone-built 
cottages, as though the | 





materials for both were j 
abundant. On the one sf) enn hc 
side are the existing huts, eles ah Cs aae 


which, it is generally 
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exemplified in cob, chalk 
or concrete cottages, such 
as CountTRY LIFE has been 
at particular pains to illus- 
trate; and we must make 
use of the thousands and 
thousands of Army huts 
which now stand empty. 
Several articles dealing 
with the huts have alreagy 
been published in these 
pages, and to the informa- 
tion already given is now 
added the present article, 
the main purpose of which 
is to show a scheme put 
forward by Mr. Stanley 
Hamp (of the well known 
firm of London architects, 
Messrs. Colleutt and 
Hamp). This scheme, in 
brief, aims at grouping the 
huts into small rural 
settlements, rather than 
sprinkling them over the 
land as detached units 
| Mr. Hamp thus ex 
| plains 1 
| 
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agreed, can be adapted to 
form very roomy and com- 
fortable houses; on 
other are the cottages. 

But the cottages exist on paper only; they have to be built entire ; 
and the problem is to find the material wherewith to build 
them. The Government may have removed its embargo on 
the supply of bricks, timber and other building materials, and 
may have placed large orders with brickmakers and other 
manufacturers ; but the supply of these necessities in the huge 
quantities that are needed is not thereby brought automatically 
into existence. Everyone knows that there is a tremendous 
shortage of materials at the present moment, and this shortage 
is likely to continue for some considerable time. Take timber, 
for instance. Of rough unseasoned timber there is probably 
ample available, but where can we get at once, or even in the 
near future, huge quantities of seasoned timber for joinery 
and other building purposes? Meanwhile we are faced with 
the insistent, urgent need for vast additional housing accom- 
modation now. Therefore, apart from pushing on as fast as 
possible with the building of cottages of brick or stone, with 
tiled or slated roofs, we must do two things : we must make use 
of local materials other than brick, stone, tile or slate—as 








the SKETCH PLAN OF SCHEME SHOWN BELOW. 


military huts into houses 
for ex-soldier settlements 
an idea exccllent in it elf 

I reg et to ob erve that 
very little attempt is made to create a better appearance in the 
buildings. It would bea great pity if the re-erection of these 
huts only meant transferring the unpleasant-looking structures 
from one district to another. Those who have taken an active 
part in the war will be the first to object to ag: in inhabiting any 
huts resembling camp buildings, which, although satisfactory for 
war purposes, would not be pleasing as residences. To many 
it would be a great eyesore to see such buildings as suggested 
re-erected throughout the country, and if they are to last two 
generations, the greater need for the work to be undertaken in 
a more generous spirit. 

“There is every reason now why the material in these hut 
buildings should be used for housing purposes. The idea occurred 
to me some months ago, when | went carefully into the matter, 
and satisfied myself that the proposition was not only a satisfac- 
tory one economically, but would be a quick and sure means of 
assisting in the enormous problem of housing in the country. 

“My first idea was to provide small garden cities for the 
sick and wounded ; the houses to be erected in localities where 
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sufficient applications were forthcoming; the Govern- 
ment handing over to the local authorities the camp 
buildings as they stand, upon the understanding that 
they would be taken down and re-erected with this object ; 
the actual cartage from the camp to the site to be dealt 
with by Government lorries. 

The formation of the gardens and the erection of 
the buildings could be done by local labour, assisted 
probably by some of the men who would occupy the 
dwellings, as far as their strength and ability would per- 
mit. In that way a communal spirit would be fostered, 
and each little village would vie with the others to make 
the scheme a success. It might conceivably be arranged 
that if the Government gave the buildings free of cost 
to local authorities, any rent charged to the tenants 
would be nominal—in other words, the provision of 
houses for the men who have sacrificed so much for the 
sake of their country would be a practical form of grati- 
tude by the people for whom they had suffered. 

“Were such a scheme formulated, it is more than 
probable that local interest would be created, and each 
village would have presented to it, as war memorials, a 
few public buildings which would be needed to add to 
the amenities of the little colony, such as a church, chapel, 
school, concert hall and library, or even a cinema. Such 
buildings could be partially built from t..e ma erial 
obtained from the larger buildings of the camp, which 
would mean a substantial reduction in the cost of erection. 

“All schemes would be capable of varied arrang - 
ments, and in each case should produce a pleasing result. 
As the dwellings would be of bungalow type, they 
would be admirably suited to that purpose. Large 
gardens would be provided, and playing grounds for the 
children. With the grounds well planned, and _ lavishly 
planted with flowering trees and shrubs, the little village 
would always be a joy toethe tenants. Life would be 
easy, for with a pension and house free, the strain of 
financial worry and hardship would be largely removed 
from the minds of those men who deserve so much. 

“In re-erecting the buildings, thought should be 
given to producing a pleasing variation in line and colour, 
for unless this is done, the result must be unsatisfactory. 
In the first place the external walls of the buildings 
should be on solid foundations at least gins. above the 
ground level. A concrete wall would be quite satisfac- 
tory. The exterior walls should have other material than 
weather-boarding. This might be used quite satisfactorily 
combined with plaster, tile hanging, or slate hang- 
ing, if simply and artistically arranged. The roofs might 
be covered with patent tiles, slates, or even corrugated 
iron painted .green or black this material being placed 
on the top of the present boarded and felt «| roo. 
The existing windows could quite easily, by turning them 
on their sides, be made into casements instead of fan- 
lights. The wood studding to external walls could be 
cheaply and quickly made into solid wall by laying on the 
ground and filling between the timbers with concrete, and 
then hoisting into position. These few suggestions serve 
to indicate that with a little thought and at small extra 
expense the huts could be made more comfortable, and 
certainly more pleasing in appearance, and if the lay-out 
of the colony were well conceived, the effect should more 
than justify the trouble and expense. 

As a matter of public interest, Messrs. Trollope and 
Colls, Government contractors of London, have gone care- 
fully into the cost of re-erecting these huts on the lines 
suggested above, and they are of the opinion that an 
ordinary hutted camp for approximately 1,000 troops 
would provide sufficient buildings to accommodate 72 
families, each consisting of an average of, say, five 
persons—that is, 360 persons—at a cost of approximately 
£15,000. 

‘‘ Considering the cost of building at the present time, 
this expense would more than justify itself, and is well 
worthy of public attention. 

‘It is important to remember that every family so 
housed means that few r houses to that extent would 
be required, and for that reason alone such a scheme 
should recommend itself at the present time. 

“ Allowing that 360 persons can be housed from 
materials obtained from the buildings a pertaining to one 
unit of 1,000 men, it can easily be imagined what housing 
accommodation could be obtained in this way when 
taking into account not only the camp buildings which 
have been erected for the actual fighting units, but similar 
buildings erected throughout the country to accommodate 
hospitals, munition workers, interned prisoners, etc. Most 
of this material sooner or later must become available 
for use in other directions. It is therefore important, 
unless a valuable national asset is to be lost, that some 
practical scheme should be devised for their use. The 
accompanying sketches illustrate my idea.” 

Mr. Hamp sent three schemes, two of which are 
now reproduced. One (on the preceding page) shows a 
village colony of fifty-six dwellings, the other (on this 
page) a similar colony of sixty dwellings capable of 
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being extended to a larger number. The former is, in the 
writer’s opinion, the happier in its lay-out. There is no 
occasion to go into any detailed criticism of the schemes, 
as the sketches serve only to illustrate an idea; they 
are not final designs. With regard, however, to Mr. Hamp’s 
suggestions about the weather-boarding, it is difficult to under- 
stand why this should not be left as it is: the wood is now 
well seasoned, and would not only last well, but could, with 
periodical painting, be given a very pleasing appearance. The 
countless old weather-boarded houses up and down the country 
—many of which dating from quite a hundred years ago, 
are still sovnd—prove that this type of building is both 
pleasing and lasting. The old practice was to fix the weather- 
boarding on to the exterior of the studding, and to lath and 
plaster the inside, and there is no reason why the same practice 
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should not be followed in utilising the Army huts. To tile-hang 
the weather-boarding outside and to fill up with concrete bet ween 
the studding seems needless and undesirable. This, however, 
by way of passing comment. On the main point, that ot 
grouping the huts into colonies, the writer at any rate is in 
agreement with Mr. Hamp. His suggestion is one which the 
authorities should consider. Our countryside was not made 
homely by any haphazard scattering of miscellaneous houses 
Over sO many acres of ground; it was village grouping that 
gave it its character and charm; and the smell colonies here 
suggested have special merit in recognising that ex-soldiers 
will not wish to live as hermits, but, being especially familiar 
with the fect that Man is a gregarious animal, will far prefer 
to spend their days together in a happy little colony, with 
communal interests, comforts and conveniences. UBIOUE. 





THE CASE FOR IMPORT DUTIES TO EQUALISE 


THE PRICE 


N regard to no question of the day is there more 

perplexity, in none is there greater lack of guidance, 

than that in regard to the most suitable means of 

ensuring the farmer a fair price for his cereals. Fair- 

minded men at the present moment are hovering 
between possible methods. One may be described, for 
practical purposes, as that of giving bounties; the other 
that of taxing imports. The case for the latter was set 
out with clearness and cogency in a lecture delivered en 
the 31st of last month at the Farmers’ Club by Mr. V. A. 
Malcolmson. There is plenty of room for a difference of 
opinion, and it must not be thought that we are accepting 
the lecturer’s views as final because of an endeavour to place 
them before the public in simple terms. There are many 
things to be considered, and all that need be asked at the 
moment is that the public should carefully consider the 
merits of the statement. On the starting point we all are 
agreed. It is embodied in a speech made by the Prime 
Minister on March 4th, in which he said, ‘‘I am convinced 
that the future success and prosperity of this country 
depend upon increasing its productivity.” Labour, speaking 
through the mouth of Mr. Clynes, had previously enunciated 
the view that the great object should be to increase pro- 
duction. But at the present moment, when no authoritative 
guidance is forthcoming, production is in very great danger 
of falling off. In Mr. Malcolmson’s words, ‘‘ a reversion to 
pre-war conditions must inevitably invoke a great reaction 
to pasture.” That would be a catastrophe which must be 
prevented at any cost. A second point on which agreement 
must be universal is that ‘‘ on mixed farms it is to the wheat 
crop primarily that the farmer looks for his profit to cover 
failure of or loss on other crops.’”’ In consequence of that 
he will go out of business unless it pays him to grow wheat. 
Now, by the Corn Production Act British farmers are 
guaranteed a price of 45s. per quarter up to the harvest 
of 1922. The present guaranteed price of wheat is 75s. 6d., 
and the suggestion of Mr. Malcolmson is that import duty 
should begin to operate at 60s. a quarter. Under the policy 
of taxation the principle of Empire preference should be 
incorporated, the Colonies paying, say, a half of the charge 
to foreign countries; that is to say, if wheat falls to a 
shilling below 60s. per quarter, a. level duty of 6d. per 
quarter should be imposed on foreign imports and 3d. a 
quarter on Empire imports. Nobody will dispute the asser- 
tion that the 45s. a quarter which was found adequate in 
IgI4 is not so now, owing to the general increase in expenses. 
Mr. Malcolmson proves this by a statistical comparison 
between the approximate cost of wheat per acre in the 
years 1913 and 1917. It is unnecessary to give the figures 
in detail. Rent is the only expense which has not increased. 
The gross cost of production was £8 12s. in 1913, as compared 
with £15 2s. 6d. in 1917. The profit per acre was 8s. in 
1913 and £3 19s. 6d. in 1917. But if the level of expenses 
remains substantially the same for the years 1920—21 and 
1921—22, while the price falls to 45s. a quarter, the balance 
sheet will show a loss per acre of £2 2s. 6d., the cost of pro- 
duction being £11 2s. 6d. and the value of four quarters 
at 45s., £9. In Scotland it would be 12} per cent. to 15 per 
cent. higher. Various balance sheets were given to show 
that this is a fair and moderate computation. 

Let us consider what the farmer is expected to do. 
Before the war the total consumption of wheat in this 
country was, roughly, 35,750,000 quarters. Of this the 
United Kingdom produced only 7,250,000 quarters and 
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imported from the Empire 11,250,000, and from foreign 
countries 17,250,000 quarters. It is suggested that we 
should maintain a stable production in the United Kingdom 
of at least a third of our requirements, say, 12,000,000 
quarters. This will leave 24,000,000 to import, of which 
probably 19,000,000 would come from Empire sources and 
14,000,000 from foreign countries. In support of — his 
plea that the imported wheat should be taxed, Mr. 
Malcolmson says that in 1917 £67,000,6c00 of annual State 
income was derived from import duties imposed on the 
weekly budget of the working man. It is not necessary 
to give all the figures, but the articles referred to as part 
of the working man's budget are chicory, cocoa, cotlee, 
dried fruits, sugar, molasses, saccharine and tea. These 
are the foodstuffs. They come to over £35,000,000. In 
addition there are wines, beer, spirits, making £5,000,000, 
and tobacco, £27,342,000.  F.is proposal is to lower these 
duties by £24,000,000, which it is proposcd to raise from 
imported wheat. That is a bricf summary of his case. It 
should be studied at length in the printed report of his 
lecture. Let us see what are the alternatives. 

The one apparently most fevoured is that of bounties, 
which would be given in this form. The price would be 
fixed ; we may call it, for the sake of argument, 60s. a quarter. 
This would be guaranteed to the farmer, and if the market 
price fell below it the difference would be met from State 
funds. The cbjection to impert duty is that the industrial 
population might raise the cry against fecd taxation. The 
objection against the bounty system is that it is most 
unsound for a Government to meke subsidisation of any 
industry a permanent part of policy. The millicns a year 
which would have to be provided would have to be obtained 
from taxes imposed on the people. Mr. Maleclmson tl.inks 
the project so absurd that lhe dees not seriously consider 
it. The only other alternative to import duties he finds 
in land nationalisation. Ee argues that “the principles 
of ‘guaranteed price, if adopted, must necessarily be 
ultimately absorbed in the nationalisation of land, fer no 
nation will tolerate indefinitely a position built on principles 
so economically unsound, and so undemccratic, without 
putting in its claim to the profits, if any, of the industry 
which it is asked to subsidise.” Naturally, he did not enter 
fully into the pros and cons of nationalisaticn. ‘‘ A glance 
through the list of members of the Land Naticnalisation 
Society is as strong an argument against its policy as any 
that can be produced, fer this scciety can herdly beast cf 
one member who can by any fair tribunal be szid to be a 
practical agriculturist.””. Eowever, our purpose at the 
moment is not to weigh the merits of the rival schcmes 
brought forward, but rather to direct attention to this very 
able statement of the case for the imposition of duties on 
imported wheat when the price falls below a level that has 
been fixed with due regard to the increased expenses ct 
farming. 

Statesmen will be called upon to make a decision very 
shortly. There is no doubt or question abcut their responsi- 
bility for maintaining the food supply of the country. 
They have a choice of three courses; namely, the use of 
bounties as an incentive to increased preducticn, the 
nationalisation of the land (which Mr. Maleclmson describes 
as its logical sequel) and the imposition of duties on imported 
grain, which wculd yield a revenue as well 2s maintain 
the price. Between these three a choice must be mede 
immediately. 
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TURF, STUD AND STABLE 


THE GRAN 
was Country Lire a fortnight ago to 
indicate the winners of both the Lincolnshire Handicap and 
the Grand National Steeplechase. Let it not be thought this is 
it is merely an expression of my 


satisfactory in 


sail by way of boasting ; 
I hope the satisfaction may be general 
I have 


personal satisfaction. 
among those who honour me by reading these notes. 
no false ideas as to the traps in which the prophet who boasts will 
surely be caught. He may boast to-day, but what of to-morrow ? 
I once listened to a professional tipster artfully engaging an 
audience on the outskirts of a famous racecourse. ‘* Yesterday,”’ 


he 


SIX 


I only gave you five winners out of 
' To-day Do not therefore imegine that my 


luck will necessarily continue. 1 hope, of course, it will do so, but 


said, ‘* I was unlucky. 


when all is said and done the discovery of Royal Bucks for the 
Lincolnshire Handicap and Poethlyn for tne Grand National, 
was the result of being guided by fitness plus reasonable and fair 
handicapping in the one case and absolute superiority in the 
other. 

Royal Bucks unquestionably owed his success to the reasons 
It was his condition which enabled him to strike off 
Somerville 


indicated. 
smarily and maintain high pressure from end to end. 
had the condition, but lacked the stamina because Nature only 
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tonic effect on the community, and, while stimulating it, 
also act as a safety valve to those who may be attracted by more 
dangerous aspects of present-day thought and tendencies. 

Mrs. Peel, who enjoys the great felicity of owning the horse, 
and Major Hugh Peel, her husband, are popular folk in their 
part of Wales, and nothing could be more gratifying than that 
the honour should go into such worthy keeping. They bred 
the horse and sold him as a foal for seven pounds! Later they 
bought him back for £50. What a little romance of itself ! 
He is a horse that was undoubtedly a plain unprepossessing 
fellow at one time, but it is asconishing how he has developed 
each year of his life until to-day he is hard to fault except for bis 
big, sensible head, which will never change.’ His great merits 
lie in his strength, speed, long sweeping action, his ability and 
willingness to jump anything he may be asked to meet, and— 
of great importance—his brave and kind heart. 
full of courage—it beams out from his big eyes 


must 


He is a horse 


and 





he is a 


gentlemanly fellow by temperament and inclination. That is 
Poethlyn, and the public, who love a good horse, are rejoiced 


that he has gained the highest possible triumph. 
Couniky Lire has taken a foremost part in giving prominence 
to the welfare of our Army horses and their dispersal on de- 


intended him to be a six or at most a seven furlong horse, mobilisation. I, therefore, specially welcome an interesting 
He was third, and communication 
Rivershore, who from Colonel A. 
was second, would ~ Tisdall, C.M.G., 
probably have Commandant of 
been better for Kettering Re- 
another week or mount Depot, in 
two of galloping. which he relates 
You may see this at my _ request 
emphasised at some features of 
Newbury, | where his experiences in 
he looks certain to conducting the 
win the Spring Very ie sales to the 
Cup, thorgh in : i 3 a public of surplus 
that same event | J if Army horses. 
am attracted by adi if This is what he 
the name of Sir says: 
Berkeley. Look As is well known, 
up his form behind a scheme for 
Blink for the Prin- disposal of surplus 
ess of Wales’s horses had been 
Stakes last vear worked out prior to 
oe the cessation of 
and you will hostilities on the 
understand why. Western Front on 
A lot of people Re November rth, 
could not under- nts 1918, and, conse- 
stand Hainault’s rye quently, when — the 
- ee + : “cease Rre’’ 
poor show for the ea eoree : ea See nth 
i . x * ase sounded sales were 
Lincolnshire ¥ Be. parted part , inte 3 quickly’ arranged 
Handicap. Believe pears Oh EF aati ee TREE Se atx by Deputy Assistant 
me, it was woo bad Directors’ of 
to be true. When W A. Rouch. POETHLYN. Copyright. Remount Circles in 
jater in the week the various Pons 
we were at Liverpool and a horse named African Star had mands in communication with Commandants of ena’ ane: 
won the Union Jack Stakes the Hon. George Lambton The A: Sb SRE ae 8 rene ess sine snap volgen 
an oo : of 1,000 horses and two Remount Squadrons. In framing his arrange- 
remarked to the writer : Well, well! Hainault was galloped ments he endeavoured to place himself in the position of the typical 
with that horse and he gave him 28lb. and beat him from intending buyer, anxious to find precisely what he wanted in 
here to yonder ’’—mentioning a point 5o0yds. or 100yds. away. the way of horseflesh with the minimum’ of personal effort. 
All of which goes to remind us once again that horses are not The preparation of sale catalogues thus became a serious under- 
taking. In addition to suiting the customer, it was necessary to 


machines. 

There may, however, be an exception to that rule. What 
about the gallant Poethlyn ? Has he not gone from strength 
to strength with machine-like precision 
place in history as a Grand National winner with the big hunting 
There is surely something 


until now he takes his 


weight of 12st. 7lb. on his back ? 
mechine-like in the way he has won his races in recent times. 
\ vear ago at this time he had won the War National at Gatwick, 
and shortly afterwards he added the valuable Lancashire Steeple- 
chase to his winning record. This year he headed a field of 
* moderates,’’ and after seeing his last fine exploit at Gatwick 
it was easy indeed to prophecy his success in the first Peace 
Grand National. It is a great thing for racing that he won as he 
did; a splendid thing that tens of thousands looked on and 
cheered the good horse, and for long it will be an object lesson 
to those who frown on horse racing that an event of the kind has a 


consider the rate of selling attamable by the Remount Squadrons and the 
characteristics of the various allotted markets. It soon became evident that 
25 per cent. ef total horse-strength, or 125 horses, was about the maximum a 
squadron could catalogue reliably week by week, representing an aggregate 
weekly output from this particular dep6ét of 250 surplus animais. Experience 
taught that certain markets frequented by dealers from London and North of 
England, as well as by farmers and tradesmen—notably Cambridge—readily 
absorbed all classifications, viz., heavy and light draught and ‘‘ride and 
drive,” including declared vicious, horses. Other markets showed indifference 
to any classification other than heavy draught. Excepting Leicester, it has 
been difficult in the East Midlands to dispose satisfactorily of any riding type 
which was not also suitable for harness. . ‘ 

Clipping practice is of importance. For the country markets referred to 
heavy horses should be unclipped. Light draught horses of vanner type 
are prefered blanket clipped, whereas riders and ride and drive horses 
sell best clipped all over and bright coated. Catalogues have been 
worded to give the buyer the fullest information. Subjoined are typical 
extracts : 
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CATALOGUE. 


All horses are clearly marked on near saddle or quarter with Veterinary 


Grade letter. 
Grade A.—Practically sound between the ages of 5 and 8 years. 
Grade B.—Practically sound between the ages of 9 and 12 years. 
Grade C.—Unsound or over 12 years of age, but fit for work. 


Neither grade letter nor description constitutes warranty. Horses are 


classified ‘‘D” for draught, ‘“‘R”’ for rider. 


Price Lot. Classifica- Colour 


Guineas. No. tion. and sex. Grade. Qualifications. 

72 I D Bay Geld. B Quiet in all harness. 

69 2 D Bay Mare C (age) .s 
120 3 D Grey Mare A 

133 4 D Grey Geld. A a 

52 5 D Brown Geld. —_C (age & wind) = - 

46 6 R Bay Mare A Quiet to ride and drive. 
95 7 D Brown Geld. A Quiet in double harness. 
20 8 D Bay mare B Vicious 

29 9 D Bay Mare B Has been driven (jibber) 
27 10 D Brown Geld. <A Has been driven (kicker) 
21 II R Brown Mare <A Quiet to ride. 

rm: - ie R Bay Mare \ 
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The figures given are prices realised for repatriated horses, showing much 
hard condition, The average prices obtained for some 
H.D., £56; L.D., £33; R., £29; General average, £38. 

The prices have continuously developed on an ascending 


the first sale in November 50 horses averaged £25; at the most recent 


2,000 horses are: 


curve. At 


one in March, 50 horses averaged £70. 


The procedure of actual journeying to market is as follows : 
Vv, on the prey ous 


ro mpera 


tures are taken on the morning of departure or, exceptional] 
night. Those above rordeg. Fahr. are rejected. Horses are watered and fed 
just before parading for departure. Every horse on filing 


Visits the water-trough. One man leads three haltered horses to the 


out of stables 


station, 


two miles distant. Stable head-collars and watering bridles have been found 


to be necessary for night work only. On arrival at the station horses are 


entrained loose ; halter head-ropes are sheepshanked out of the way and hay 


is fed. This procedure is not quite on all fours with King’s Regulations, 
which prescribes tying up, but in the opinion of the writer, travell-ng loose 
is the humane and safe way of doing the business. On arrival at market the 


lay previously to sale, horses are made as comfortable as possible, and on 


the next morning thev are fed early, watered at 9 a.m., liberally hay-fed after 
watering, and they are ready for the ring at 11 a.m Any horse off his feed 
or looking dull has his temperature taken and is withdrawn from sale if ove1 


rordeg. Kahr. is recorded. A lame or injured horse would also be withdrawn, 
PHILLIPPOS 


but no accident has vet occurred. 
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HIS small Berkshire manor is not without interest- 

ing links with English history, for, numbered among 

its owners are John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, at 

one time selected by his uncle, Richard III, to 

succeed him as King, and Lady Catherine Gordon, 
the ‘‘ White Rose of Scotland,’ wife of Perkin Warbeck. 
Fyfield, a corruption of Five hide town, gave its name toa 
family whose heiress took the propertv by marriage to Sir 
John Golafre early in the fourteenth century. 

The Golafres were a landed family in Northamptonshire 
before 1167 and served in various state offices. The husband 
of the Fyfield heiress succeeded his father at Blakesley and 
other places in that county, and at Sarsden in Oxfordshire, 
but built his house in Berkshire at Fyfield and was buried 
there in 1363, probably in the chancel he built on to his parish 
church. Of his son Thomas there is no mark ; but his grand- 
son, another John, who is traditionally said to have built the 
North aisle, left a bequest to found and endow a chantry and 
hospital, and in his chantry chapel at the east end of the 
aisle stands his monument, which fortunately survived the 
fire that gutted the church in 1893. It appears to be the only 
surviving example of a knightly cadaver effigy, the other 
soldier at Tideswell in Derbvshire having lost the armoured 
figure from the upper slab. Golafre lies in plate armour with 
bare head, on a table tomb surmounted by an embattled 
cornice and supported by buttressed pilaster shafts, exposing 
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to view the cadaver on the lower slab. However repugnant 
to our present view is the imagery of these cadaver effigies— 
a bad vogue introduced from the Continent—they are of 
interest as historical relics. 
Of Sir John Golafre, Captain Montagu Burrows relates 
‘ Brocas of Beaurepaire ’’ that “‘ he was Richard’s (II) brave 
servant, standing by his master when nearly everyone else 
deserted him in his hour of need, thus expiating his faults as 
one of the agents of his later bad government. He is called 
‘esquire’ but was no doubt a knight, for he is the knight men- 
tioned by Chaucer, by whose hands Richard sent him a silver 
gilt goblet containing 100 nobles. Surviving the Revolution 
he flourished under the Lancastrians,’ and is described as 
“servant to Henry V & VI”’ in the foundation licence for his 
chantry. Sir John died in 1441 leaving no issue, and an 
adopted grand-niece succeeded to Sarsden, while the Fyfield 
manor probably went to his widow, who had previously been 
the wife of Sir Walter de la Pole, and by her passed to John 
de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, an unworthy successor to Golafre. 
The Earl of Linceln’s mother was Elizabeth, Duchess of Sut- 
folk, sister of Edward IV and Richard III, and Richard suc- 
ceeded in attaching his nephew firmly to his party. His 
own son died in 1484, and, after some deliberation, Lincoln 
was selected as the heir to the Crown. After the field of 
Bosworth, Lincoln took an oath ‘“ not to maintain felons,” 
but shortly after Candlemas, 1487, he removed himself to the 
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court of his aunt, Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, where he 
became the head and front of the Lambert Simnel plot. 
He was, Speed tells us, ‘‘ of a sharp wit and high reach, and 
therefore not without an ambitious sensibility that, in coun- 
tenancing King Henry, he wronged that expectancy and rela- 
tion to the crown which he had in right of his mother.” 
Returning at the head of 4,000 “ Almians,” he proclaimed the 
Pretender in Ireland; then, crossing to England, met the 
royal forces at Stoke where, says Holinshed, he and his com- 
panions, who “ did not give one foot of ground to their adver- 
saries, were slain, and found dead in the very places which 
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they had chosen alive to fight in.” He was attainted, and 
his estates forfeited to the Crown, among them Fyfield Manor. 

But Fyfield was destined to be linked, not only with 
Simnel, but with Warbeck, the second impostor of that reign. 
This brilliant and fascinating youth claimed to be Richard 
Duke of York, one of the murdered princes, and was received 
as such at the court of King James IV of Scotland. He 
married Catherine, the young daughter of the Earl of Huntley 
and cousin of King James, known as the ‘“‘ White Rose’ by 
reason of her beauty, as Bacon puts it. The youth and the girl 
seem to have fallen genuinely in love with one another, and 
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King James blessed the match, 
which he hoped would mean a 
throne for his cousin and the 
overthrow of the much hated 
Henry VII. We are told how 
‘the Prince”? and his bride, 
after much féteing in Scotland, 
sailed for England accompanied 
by a “ large fleet’ and supplied 
with an amazing larder. The 
great adventure failed, however, 
and Perkin, after various escapes 
and humiliations, was hanged 
at Tyburn on November 23rd, 
1499. 

His widow, Catherine, had 
some cause to be grateful for 
Henry VII’s kindness. She re- 
sumed the name of Gordon and 
was treated at Court according 
to her birth, and pensioned ; her 
wardrobe. expenses were even 
defrayed by the King. For 
eleven years she remained in 
widowhood and received a grant 
of the manor of Fyfield on con- 
dition that she should not go out 
of England without royal licence. 
Fyfield was among the manors 
kept by the King when he re- 
turned the greater part of Lord 
Lincoln’s estates to Edmund, 
Earl of Suffolk. Lady Catherine 
was married to three more 
husbands: firstly, to James 
Strangways, a gentleman usher 
of the King’s chamber; 
secondly, in 1517, to a Welsh 
gentleman, Matthew (afterwards 
Sir Matthew) Cradock; and, 
thirdly, to Christopher Ashton, 
another gentleman usher of the 
chamber, with whom she lived 
at Fyfield. She died in 1537 
and is reported to be buried in 
the church. A tomb, appar- 
ently of an earlier period and 
other ownership, is still called 
Lady Gordon’s monument ; but 
it is interesting to note that a 
very fine tomb still existing was 
built by her former husband, 
Sir Matthew Cradock, for him- 
self and her in Swansea Church 
with their effigies upon it. 

On Lady Catherine’s death 
the manor of Fyfield, ‘‘ which he 
now holds in right of his wife,” 
was granted to Ashton for 
thirty years, and there is 
evidence that he was living there 
in 1556 when he was implicated 
in intrigues against Queen Mary. 
Probably his estates, including 
his lease of Fyfield, were for- 
feited to the Crown when he 
was proclaimed a traitor, and it 
would be from the Crown that 
Sir Thomas White purchased 
the manor and advowson of 
Fyfield for part of the endow- 
ment of his foundation of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Sir 
Thomas, a man of great parts 
and princely munificence, who 
was the son of a_ Reading 
clothier, made a fortune as a 
merchant in London, and he 
rose to be Lord Mayor. A con- 
dition was attached to the 
Fyfield bequest that the manor 
house was reserved for the occu- 
pation of his descendants, and 
for about two centuries the 
Whites lived there. After their 
occupation the place went 
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downhill and by the middle of the nineteenth century 
the park, gardens and fishponds had disappeared, and 
what remained of the house was divided into tenement 
dwellings, while the hall served as the village school. So 
hopeless was the state of the house that the College was 
going to pull it down when fortune intervened in the person 
of the well known antiquary the late Mr. James Parker of 
Oxford, who did his best to restore it in a genuine manner as a 
dwelling house of to-day. 

It is the first John Golafre to whom can be definitely 
assigned the building of the fourteenth century house and 
the chancel of the church as it survived to 1893. Adjoining 
the west side of the churchyard the house is approached 
through a forecourt with curtileges on the west. The entrance 
is through two Decorated doorways, the inner of which is 
ornamented with the ball flower, always associated with the 
reign of Edward II. At the time of the church restoration 
some portions of cornice moulding were found of the same 
section as the cornice moulding on the solar of the house, a plain 
proof of the identity of the builder of both house and chancel. 

Kntering into the hall on the left are three original 
doorways still leading to the offices. All trace of a screen has 
vanished and the opposite doorway, now giving on to the 
modern staircase, is of sixteenth century design. The fire- 
place is modern, the old one being inside the present dining- 
room, which is partitioned off from the hall; at the far corner 
of the dining-room are three fifteenth century doorways which 
led to adjoining buildings and upper apartments. The 
rounded corner of the wall outside clearly shows that this 
was not always an outside angle, but it is difficult to see that 
an exterior stair to the solar, which was the usual Gothic 
plan could have worked with the present doorways. It 
certainly appears as if the present solar were the original 
one, though its position over the kitchen is unusual. 

The cornice and roof timbers of the solar are partly original, 
also the beams supporting the floor, seen in the kitchen. The 
fireplace is modern, as is also the large window, necessitated 
by modern requirements of light, that replaced a poor decadent 
affair that did duty previously. It was when a recent tenant 
Was inserting this window that the little wooden window of 
Golafre’s was discovered in the gable covered over with plaster. 
In the tenement period stairs led to the solar from the 
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right hand inside the hall door to the kitchen, the stairs had 
a gate at their foot. Was it a dog gate? It is a misfortune 
that Mr. Parker left no account of his discoveries and conclu- 
sions when he restored the house, for it would have been inter- 
esting to learn his authority for placing the wooden window 
in the chamber over the porch, still called the “‘ ladie’s bower.” 
One would have expected, anyway over the porch-stone, 
framed openings with some ornamental tracery or ball flower 
of the period like the entrance doorway, but perhaps Mr. 
Parker found evidence to reinsert this charming little window- 
head contemporary with the first Golafre, and, no doubt, origin- 
ally displaying his arms on the now blank shields. It was taken 
from the wall of the “ ladie’s bower ”’ adjoining the solar. 

Before restoration the gable of the porch was masked by 
a coating of plaster down to the line of the weather mould, 
which was inserted in continuation of the old portion at the 
side. 

The general effect of the house would be described not 
as fourteenth century but as Elizabethan, from the appear- 
ance of the main block that embodies the hall. We have no 
clue to its modellers. It might date as early as Lady Catherine 
Gordon, or may have been the work of some member of the 
White family a century or more later, for the simple window 
mouldings were used for a long period, especially in Oxford 
and its neighbourhood. 

Set off by its well kept turf and old-fashioned roses, it is 
pleasant indeed to look upon the old house, now the residence 
of Mrs, Crum, that enshrines the memories of some who 
played a great part in their time, and to know that it 
is in hands that can appreciate the buildings of the past, 
whilst adapting them wisely for the necessities of the present. 


APPLETON MANOR. 


In the valley between the rivers Isis and Ock, cut off from 
the city of Oxford by the ‘“ warm green-muffled Cumnor 
hills,’ there remain portions of three small Gothic houses 
which form an interesting sequence in point of date. The 
northernmost is Appleton, a moated manor-house of the Transi- 
tion period ; to the south-west is Charney Bassett, which has 
Early English remains; and between the two places lies 
Fyfield, which has been in continuous occupation as 
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a dwelling-house since the days 
of Edward II. 

From Fyfield to Appleton 
is about three miles, passing 
at the entrance to the village 
Matthew Arnold’s elm where 

Maidens from the distant hamlets 
come 
To dance about the Fyfield elm in 

May. 

Appleton, a small old- 
fashioned village, was divided 
into three separate manors 
during the middle ages, owned 
by various important families. 
Dry moats still mark the sites 
of their three mansion houses, 


of which one has totally dis-’ 


appeared and another practic- 
ally so. The manor called 
Eaton passed through Aylmer 
Lord St. Amand to the 
Golafres of Fyfield, and at a 
later period it was bought by 
Sir Thomas White and went 
with Fyfield to endow his 
college of St. John’s, Oxford. 
The Manor of Tinteynes at one 
time belonged to the important 
Berkshire family of Besils of 
the adjoining parish of 
Besselsleigh, and passed with 
the principal Appleton manor 
to the Fetiplaces. The only 
remaining manor house is the 
chief manor here illustrated, 
which, according to Lysons, 
had belonged to Roger de 
Stokes, and was granted in 
308 to Giles de la Motte, 
groom of the King’s Chambers, 
passing through the families 
of Fitz Warine, Caston and 
Petyt to the Besils, whose 
heiress carried it to the Feti- 
places. That the Fetiplace 
family lived here and took an 
interest in the place is evident 
from the monument to Sir 
John Fetiplace, who was 
buried here in 1580, and from 
the fact that his second son, 
Sir Richard, founded at 
Appleton a free school for 
eight boys in 1603. It was, 
however, to his eldest son 
Besil that he is indebted for 
his commemoration by this 
fine Elizabethan monument, 
erected in 1593, which still 
shows some remains of the 
original colouring, but is no 
longer ‘‘ encompassed with 
Iron Pallisadoes,” as it was 
in Ashmole’s day. It was 
this Sir John who inherited 
Compton Beauchamp, — the 
charming house illustrated 
in COUNTRY LIFE of 
November 30th, 1918, where 
an account of the earlier Feti- 
places is given. Sir John re- 
ceived his knighthood at 
Woodstock in 1575, on one 
of the progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth, for whose enter- 
tainment he had _ had, no 
doubt, to contribute some 
share of his substance. The 
Fetiplaces, though of vast 
local importance in Berkshire 
and Oxfordshire, took, with 
few exceptions, little part in 
national affairs. They grew 
rich in comparative ob- 
scurity, and at one time or 
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another throughout the six 
centuries that their family 
flourished they owned land 
in fifteen counties; so much 
did they possess in Berk- 
shire alone that an old rhyme 
has it: 

The Tracys, the Lacys and the 

Fetiplaces 
Own all the manors, the parks, and 

chaces. 

From the Fetiplaces the 
Hanleys bought Appleton in 
1600, selling it sixty years 
later to Robert Southby, son 
of Richard Southby, who 
had already inherited a 
former Fetiplace manor of 
Carswell, in the parish of 
Buckland, near Faringdon. 
The Southbys continued to 
hold it and resided here till 
quite recently. The house 
is now the property of Mr. 
L. R. Kettle, 5th Lancers. 

Lysons regretted that he 
could not ascertain the name 
of the owner of the manor 
at the period the house was 
built ; from its architecture 
it was, of course, long previ- 
ous to Giles de la Motte. 
None of the families owning 
the manor before the 
Southbys is dednitely 
marked by any surviving 
remains, with the exception 
of the Fetiplaces, and their 
occupation is not evidenced 
in the house. 

Screened from the road- 
way by trees and an old 
stone and brick _ pilastered 
wall, the house is approached 
over the dry moat and gives 
no hint of its early date in its external appearance covered 
with rough-cast and roofed with modern tiles. The parts 
which retain the original character are three doorways, the 
best of which is the entrance within the modern porch, 
which is a fine, round-headed doorway with hoodmould, 
engaged half round arch mouldings and rounded undercut 
abacus ; each side had four shafts, three engaged and one dis- 
engaged, but the latter have both been broken away ; all the 
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capitals remain and are en- 
riched with stiff-leaved foliage. 
This doorway is of the same 
date, and probably the work 
of the same masons as those 
at the west and north sides 
of Fyfield church ; the mould- 
ings and capitals are similar, 
but the domestic arch is the 
largest and finest of the three. 
Nothing of Norman remains 
but the round head in these 
arches, therefore the date must 
be put at very late Transi- 
tional towards 1200. There is 
more of characteristic Norman 
work in the ornament of the 
capitals and in the square 
abaci of the Transitional 
arcade in Appleton church. 

Proceeding through the 
entrance into the hall, the 
two other doorways lie on the 
left, they have plain semi- 
circular arches with rounded 
hood-moulds and abaci and 
have evidently been the usual 
entrances to the offices from 
the screen, the position of 
which is still marked by the 
cornice beam in the hall. At 
the opposite end of this pass- 
age there is said to have been 
a similar doorway now re- 
placed by a _ cross-transomed 
window of the late seventeenth 
century, probably the work of 
Robert Southby, whose initials 
appear on the hall ceiling. The 
present drawing - room has 
been taken out of the hall and, 
with the dining-room, is wains- 
coted by large panels of the 
same period. The solar at 
one end of the hall, and the 
offices at the other, would have constituted the original 
simple oblong plan of which it is thought the foundations and 
parts of the walling are original, but the house has been 
drastically altered in modern times. Enough of the 
original work survives, however, for this example of 
Transitional architecture, as applied to a small house, to be 
of great interest, as there are very few such remains in 
the country. ALICE MARCON. 
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BATTLESHIPS OF THE FUTURE 


By H. C. Ferrasy. 


NCREDIBLE though it seems, all the world’s  ship- 
building experts overlooked a vital defect in the great 
Dreadnought design of battleships. The weakness was 
discovered by Great Britain in the early part of the 
war, but it was then too late to alter all the battleships 

in the Grand Fleet, and we had to go through the war hoping 
that the oversight might not have results more fatal to us 
than to the enemy, since his ships had the same weakness 
as ours. What was this mistake? All the armour was 
put on the wrong part of the ship. That is a simple un- 
technical way of expressing it, and I will try to show in 
equally untechnical language why that is so. 
When first iron plates were screwed on the sides of 
wooden ships to give protection against cannon balls, the 
range at which guns were fired was only a couple of thousand 
yards, and at that range the shell travelled in practically 
a straight line—which is called “ flat trajectory ” in gunnery. 
\s you increase the range you have to fire the shell more and 
more up into the air to enable it to cover the distance you 
want it to go. That made no difference to the position 
of the armour so long as the range did not exceed about 
10,000vds., because the trajectory was still so slightly curved 
upwards that the shell was more likely to hit the side of the 
ship than the deck. Then at a jump we went up to guns 
that could fire 20,o00vds., but to do it they had to be pointed 


several degrees upwards, and the shell travelled on a long 
curve up for about 14,o00yds. and then in the last part of 
its flight fell steeply downwards, and it was more likely to 
hit the deck than the side. And there was no armour on 
the deck. It was all on the side. <A vivid description of 
the effect of this dropping of death from the sky was given 
by German survivors from the cruiser Bliicher which was 
destroyed by Sir David Beatty’s squadron at the Battle of 
the Dogger Bank. The shells tore their way through the 
decks and penetrated as deep as the stokeholds before they 
burst, and the coal in the bunkers was flung all over the 
place and set on fire, as was the leaking oil from the broken 
pipes. Heavy steel doors were wrenched and bent by the 
mere air pressure caused by the explosion in the confined 
space, and the bodies of the living and dead were whirled 
around as if they had been dead leaves tossed by an autumn 


breeze. That was the result of having no armour on the 
decks. Very much the same thing happened at the Battle 


of Jutland, though there both British and German vessels 
suffered from the weakness. The loss of the battle-cruiser 
Lutzow is ascribed by the Germans entirely to the effect 
of the shells that hit her and not to torpedoes. 

Since those two actions the science of naval gunnery 
has made great strides. There were important lessons to 
be learned from both actions in the art of shooting to kill, 
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and I am betraying no secrets when I say that the big guns 
of to-day and of to-morrow will be much more etiective 
than the 12in., the 13.5in. and even the 151n. guns which 
were used then. They will fire a heavier shell, and fire it 
further. Whereas in 1916 we talked with astonishment 
of shells being fired 28,oooyds. with accuracy, I think by 
1920 or a year or two later we may be quite accustomed to 
the idea that heavy shells can be fired from men-of-war and 
travel 48,ooovds., or 25 miles, before they hit the target. 
To attain that range they will have to go a very long way 
up into the air, and the angle of descent, as it is called, will 
be correspondingly greater, so that there is little likelihood 
of the target being hit anywhere except on the top. It 
follows that for long range actions battleships will have to 
be provided with heavily armoured decks. But ships have 
to fight sometimes at short range, especially in oceans where 
there is much mist and you often cannot see beyond 
10,000vds. or 15,000yds. That seems to mean that ships 
will have to be armoured on the sides as well. Then, on top 
of that complication, comes the further difficulty of the 
underwater part of the ship, which is liable to be hit by a 
mine or a torpedo. Many naval students have suggested 
that armour should be used there too as a protection. 

If all these ideas were carried out, the ship would become 
a mass of armour, above and below water, and her weight 
would be trebled. Already the weight of armour carried 
by a battleship amounts to 6,000 tons. It may be suggested 
that the American system of electrical propulsion saves 
weight and that this saving could be devoted to extra armour. 
The difference in weight of the steam machinery of the Idaho 
and the electric machinery of her sister ship the New Mex?co 
is 203 tons. That would not go far towards the provision 
of 12,000 tons of extra armour. I think we shall find, how- 
ever, that naval architects will not need to armour the under- 
water hull of the future battleships. They will put a 
“blister”? on them. Many new British warships already 
have this device, and it is being considerably improved. 
It is really a sort of outer hull surrounding the ship below 
water, and taking the force of the explosion if either a mine 
or a torpedo hits it. There remains the problem of side 
armour v. deck armour, and we shall probably have a com- 
promise by which the greater protection will be given on deck. 

Guns will certainly increase in size and number in battle- 
ships. The eight 16in. guns of the American Colorado class 
are already a pretty formidable armament, but the United 
States Ordnance Bureau has recommended the adoption 
of r8in. guns, and these may be actually fitted in the ships 
of the Three Year Programme. Indeed, naval constructors 
in England are already talking about ships carrving twelve 
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of these pieces. The hitting power of such vessels would be 
stupendous, and it is quite certain that if the United States 
navy has such ships, other navies will have them too. That 
is the whole trouble about naval armament: there is no 
finality. Every improvement leads to another, and the 
last word of to-day is not worth reprinting to-morrow. 

In connection with electrical drive, too, British naval 
engineers are still farfromconvincedthat the New Mexico solves 
the problem of battleship propulsion. Most of the experts here 
are inclined to think that the internal combustion engine 
is the motive power that is going to oust the steam turbine. 
I offer no opinion of my own on this point. I merely record 
other people’s. But if the motor launch of to-day becomes 
the motor battleship of to-morrow, then we shall see anothe1 
great change in the external appearance of our ships. There 
will be no funnels. Such a change would be of considerable 
assistance to more than one of the developments of the near 
future, but I will dwell on one only—-the use of aeroplanes 
from warships. During the war we heard a good deal about 
the work of the British seaplane carriers—special ships that 
formed floating self-contained aerodromes attached to the 
Grand Fleet. But long before the Armistice was signed 
we had advanced far beyond that primitive idea, and most 
of the British battleships were equipped to send up their own 
aeroplanes. These were small two-seater biplanes. They 
were not seaplanes. They “ took off’’ from the ship itself, 
running along a short platform built on top of the lower 
of the super-imposed gun turrets. These platforms could 
be quickly dismantled in case of * action stations’? being 
sounded off. The aeroplane, once it was up, had to make 
land in order to descend in safety. If it could not make a 
landing, it had to get as near to a ship as it could, and the 
pilot and observer had to chance being picked up by a boat 
from the ship before their aeroplane sank. This is a develop- 
ment that will go a long way, because it is almost certain 
that in the near future these aeroplanes will be used to 
“spot ”’ for the battleships when they are firing at targets 
twenty miles away. It is probable that aviation experts, 
too, will arrive at a helicopter device that will enable the 
aeroplane to settle down gently to its place on the ship's 
deck again, just as a bird settles down into its nest. 

All these foreshadowings are practical. I am drawing 
no fancy picture of the big warship of the future. It will 
be as different from those we know to-day as the Dreadnought 
was different from the ships built before 1905. Even the 
League of Nations and the limitation of armaments. will 
not atiect these changes. You may limit the number of 
ships that man shall build, but you cannot limit the pro- 
ductivity of his inventive genius. 





IN THE GARDEN 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 


T is safe to say that in most corners of the globe that a 
traveller may traverse he will come across the genus aster 
of some species or another, for it is discovered in places set 
so far apart as Northern America and the South of Europe, 

Siberia and Spain, our own country—Great Britain—and 
the Caucasus region of Russia, and Tasmania and Northern 
India, and the number of the hardy species may almost be classed 
as legion. 

The idea of these notes is to deal principally with the forms 
found in our gardens at the present day and which are, for the 
most part, the results of careful selection, hybridisation or cross- 
fertilisation. It is now many years since the full possibility 
of the Michaelmas daisy first appealed to me, and I must say 
that in those days it was generally a most uninteresting and un- 
sa.isfactory flower, and many of the readers of CouNTRY LIFE 
who can recall the starwort of past days will doubtlessly agree 
with me on this point. It was, in those times, of course, quite 
an old-fashioned flower, and I believe had found its place in old 
gardens for a space of time dating back to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and it strikes one what a little—if, indeed, 
any—improvement could have been made on the natural forms. 
The thought, however, came to me that the improvement could 
be attained, and, happily, there were one or two other keen 
horticulturists who were of the same opinion as niyself. We 
were a very tiny band of enthusiasts, and, as is so usual with the 
pioneer, we were meted out a goodly measure of discouragement 
from the start of our efforts by being sagely warned by the older 
hands that we were unlikely to meet with success. Especially 








was I warned that it was not possible to cross the various species. 
Well, I was young and an idealist, so naturally I went on with my 
attempts, and surveying the aster border at Aldenham during 
the past few years has made me feel thankful that I was not 
deterred at the start, for I have had the pleasure of gazing upon 
a border that contains about 450 plants in about 120 varieties, and 
I have felt happy to think that upwards of three-quarters of the 


nvmber of varieties were of my Own raising, and | have mentally 
contrasted them with the uninviting specimens on which | 
started my efforts; no doubt my feelings have been those ot 
the other few flower lovers whose ideas coincided with mine. 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES OF TO-DAY. 

It has been said that the glorious Nov -Belgii asters, which 
one now sees running up to 6ft. and 7{t. in height, originated 
in the first place from a minute species known as Aster nanus, 
which, if this be true, | once saw most aptly described as ‘ the 
Mother of Asters,” and which only grows about 3ins. to 4ins. 
hig1; but whatever its origin, Aster Novi-Belgii is presumed to 
have been introduced from Northern America in the year 1710 
and gains its name from an old rendering of the name of the great 
city now called New York, and from this old immigrant to our 
country comes the modern race of glorious flowers, such as 
Climax, Avalanche, Louvain, King Albert, etc. 

Similarly across the Atlantic, and in the same year, came 
Aster Nove Anglia (/.e., New England—called after the Eastern 
States of the U.S.A.), and the descendants cf this, to-day, are 
such as Lil Fardell, Mrs. J. F. Raynor, Mrs. S. T. Wright, Purple 
Prince and William Bowman. ‘There are three or four other 
principal groups of modern Michaelmas daisies, and these are 
t. e ericoides (heath-like), the cordifolius (heart-leaved), and the 
vimineus (the twiggy aster), and from these have come such as 
(1) White Heather, Sensation, Golden Spray, Hon, Edith Gibbs 
and Blue Gem; (2) Little Boy Blue, Little Bo-Peep, Cinderella, 
Aldeboran and White Diana ; and (3) Vimineus alba, Vimineus 
elfin, Perfectus and Desire. 

There is another fine group of asters which are not usually 
classed among Michaelmas daisies, and those are the modern 
Aster amellus, which originate from t. e Italian starwort, which 
was brought to this country at the close of the sixteenth century, 
and I willadd a few notes on t. ese later on while dealing with some 
of the more noteworthy species of asters. 
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In conclusion of this paragraph I feel that I must pay my 
tribute to those fellow workers in the same field as myself, 
starting with the name of Mr. Norman Davies, and coupling with 
it those of Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. A. Perry and the firms of Messrs. 
Ballard and Messrs. Bakers, and others, all of whom have done 
so much to render the Mic!.aelmas daisy of to-day such a glorious 
flower. 

THE USE OF THE PERENNIAL ASTER. 

There are many, otherwise ardent horticulturists, who 
are rather inclined to question whether it pays, from a floral 
point of view or from the standpoint of garden effect, to grow 
the Michaelmas daisy, stating that the flowering season is 
comparatively short. Well, perhaps the actual period of 
flowering does not equal that of many cther hardy plants, though 
it is possible to have a border of asters that will give flower 
for a period of nearly two months; and on this point I would 
digress for a moment to call the attention of the aster enthusiasts 
to the vast field that lics before them wherein they can labour 
to lengthen the flowering season of their favourites, not only 
by the selection of early and late flowering seedlings, but by 
endeavouring to effect hybridisation between the modern garden 
varieties and early flowering species such as A. acris, A. alpinus, 
A. Lindleyanus, A. ptarmicoides, and A. Thompsonii. 

Now let me again refer to the plaint anent a short season. 
1 would first of all point out that there is a great claim to be 





A BORDER OF MICHAELMAS 


made for the aster on account of the late season at which it 
flowers. Coming into bloom when practically all the other 
members of the hardy plants have finished their seasons, the 
aster is exceedingly useful, not only as an adjunct to the garden, 
but also to supply cut flowers for indoor decoration when we 
should otherwise have to rely chiefly on autumn foliage and 
berries; and nothing looks more charming than a large vase 
of the beautiful Climax (blue), or Louvain (pink), or Avalanche 
(white), or Wm. Bowman (purple), or Lavender Queen, or 
smaller vases wherein the loveliness of such drooping subjects 
as Little Boy Blue, Little Bo-Peep, Hon. Edith Gibbs, or White 
Diana, to say nothing of such varieties as Starshower, Goldfinch, 
and Aldeboran, are able to display their graceful charms, or 
such as Comeliness, Dainty, and Decorator shine in their star- 
like beauty. 

There are also two further points whereby the use of asters 
in a garden can be claimed as ideal, for even in the early 
growths a well staked border of asters looks especially nice and 
greets the eye with a refreshing*and peculiar charm; while 
after the flower is Over and early winter has come upon the 
garden, the russet heads of withered flowers hold one bound 
by their loveliness, and especially is this the case with such 
varieties as Mons, Marne, and Namur, which have rounded 
tops smothered with flowers. 
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The aster is a very useful subject for inclusion in the 
herbaceous border, but where it can be afforded a border all 
to itself t en it is seen at its glory, for variety contrasts with 
variety, shade with shade, and one is most fascinated when 
endeavouring to select which is really the most beautiful 
member of such a group. 

It is in a border like this that we have grown them for 
many years past at Aldenham, the length of which is approxi- 
mately 2ooft., with an average width of about 3oft., and 
as great care has been exercised in the grading of the different 
heights, the whole makes a bank that is a most magnificent 
blaze of colour in the autumn, 


STAKING AND TIEING. 


As soon as convenient after the plants are returned to their 
growing quarters they should be staked, and I think I may claim, 
without being unduly egotistical, that I was one of the very 
first to appreciate the great advantage of properly staking asters 
so as to train the plants and form efficient room for the full 
development of the flower-heads, while at the same time affording 
them necessary support. Five hazel sticks are the number 
that it is best to use for each plant, and they should be so in- 
serted in the ground that they form a pentagon in shape with the 
apices all directing one way, and they should be driven in so 
that they spread outwards, thus leaving a greater space at 
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the top where the flowers will form than at the base. For the 
finer-growing sections use the thinnest stakes, while for the more 
robust plants of the Novi Belgii and Nove Angliz sections are 
reserved the stouter sticks. The shoots as they grow should be 
tied to and trained up the stakes, for which purpose raffia should 
be used, and the tieing done at intervals as the growth progresses. 
Leave space when tieing for the expansion of the growths; in 
other words, do not tie the stems too tightly to the stakes. 
Always endeavour to train the growths up the front of the stakes 
so that they hide the latter from sight when the whole is viewed 
from the front of the border, and if the sticks are cut back to the 
level of the flower-heads when the latter form, the unsightliness 
of the stakes is entirely done away with. 


RAISING NEW VARIETIES. 


For those who want a fascinating pastime there is nothing 
better than hybridisation with a view to raising new varieties, 
and the pollination should be carried out by selecting the best 
varieties for crossing. Isolate the pollinized heads by means of 
tiffany or some similar material, so as to exclude pollen-bearing 
agents, such as bees, and when the seed is well ripened, sow it 
straight away in seed-pans or boxes containing a good sandy 
compost, placing the receptacles in a mild heat to assist germina- 
tion. This process is one of great indefiniteness, so do not be 
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alarmed if some of the seeds come up in about ten days, while 
others take up to six weeks to put in an appearance. Prick the 
seedlings off, when large enough, into other boxes, gradually 
harden off, and plant out into a bed about the middle of April. 

When the seedlings flower select only the very best, and do 
not hesitate to scrap the interior ones that show no improvement 
upon existing varieties, for there is no object in raising a lot of 
poor seedlings which show no new departure or improvement 
from those already established. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ASTERS. 


The Amellus Group.—This beautiful group, known by the 
found in all 


common name of Italian starworts, should be 
gardens, though wof included 


in an aster border. The same 
opportunity for raising new 
varieties exists among these, and 
the treatment is the same, while 
as cut-flowers they are extremely 
useful. It is important to note 
that the seedling plants flower 
in their second season, aiter 
which they flower each year. 

Aster acris.—This is a very 
useful species for the herba- 
ceous border, as it flowers 
early and is a good decorative 
subject. 

Aster alpinus, with its 
varieties, is a charming short- 
growing sort, being about rift. 
éins. tall, and the colours 
range through white, pink and 
blue. 

Aster amelloides is a charm- 
ing short grower with fine large 
blue flowers ; the height of this 
aS 2it, 

Aster formosissimus is one 
that flowers fairly early (Septem- 
ber and October) and grows to 
4fit. in height with rosy purple 
flowers. 

Aster sericeus.—This species 
is a most useful one in all stages 
ofits growth owing to the silvery 
foliage which grows on stems, 
which are purple in colour. It 
is a very distinct sort and has 
large, light violet flowers which 
appear in September. 

Aster Shortiit. — Lavender 
blue in colour and flowering in 
September ; this makes a charm- 
ing plant for the herbaceous 
border. 

Aster Thompsonii is one of 
the most beautiful of the species 
aster, with large, pale blue 
flowers measuring up to 24$ins. 
in diameter. It is very free 
flowering, with a long season 


running from July to early 
November. 
There are many _ other 


beautiful species that attract 
flower lovers, but the foregoing 
are descriptive of a few of the 
best. 

No notes on asters would 
be complete without a list of 
the best garden varieties, and 
the following are, in my opinion, 
among the most choice of the 
various groups : 

Novi-Belgii Section.— 
Amethyst : Amethyst blue, very 
fine, with quilted petals; 5ft. 
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Nove Anglie Section.—Lil Fardell: A rich shade of 
crimson; O6ft. Mr. Rayner: Large flowering crimson;  6ft. 
Purple Prince: A large flowered purple; oft. high. Wm. 


Bowman ; A very fine rich purple ; 
Evricoides, Cordifolius, Vimineus, etc. 
coloured bright blue; 3ft. 6ins. Blue Gem: 


5{t. ins. 
Aldeboran: <A fine 
One of the best 


introductions of recent years ; a lovely bright blue; 3ft. Oins. 
Bianca: A lovely shaped white with a fine eve; 4ft. Coombe 
Fishacre: A fine form of deep pink; 4ft. Cordifolius elegans : 


Long branching sprays of blue;  4it. Cordifolius nanus: 


Very pretty blue sprays; 4ft. Daydream: Pale lavender 
very pretty; 4ft. Delight: Very striking white; 3ft. 6ins. 
Enchantress: Pale blue; 4ft. Esther: Pale pink; very 





DAISIES AT ALDENHAM. 





oins. Avalanche: A good white 

with large flowers; 5ft. 6ins. 

Belgian Queen: A very 

distinct growth, flowers dark 

blue, and an excellent variety ; MICHAELMAS DAISY THE HON. EDITH GIBBS. 

height 6ft. 6ins. Blue Beard : 

A pretty soft blue, 6ft. high. Brightest and Best: A very fine; 2ft. 6ins. Goldfinch: A beautiful creamy white ; aft. 
fine variety with magenta flowers; one of the’ best; Hon. Edith Gibbs: A drooping lavender; very fine; 5{t. 
5ft. 6ins. tall. Bruges: A fine pale lavender; 4ft. 6ins. Ideal: A pretty blue; 4{t. 6ins. King Edward VIL: A fine 
Climax: Still the finest of its class; beautiful blue; 6ft. bright mauve ; : 3ft. bins. Little Bo-Peep: One of the prettiest 
Joan Vaughan: A fine new variety ; semi-double, deep mauve ; blues; 4ft. Little Boy Blue: Another beautiful sort; blue: 
early; 5ft. King Albert: A dwarf gem, only 3oins. high; 4{t. Lovely: A beautiful pale mauve; 2ft. 6ins. Simplicity : 
semi-double ; of pale mauve shade. King of the Belgians : A late-flowering pale blue; 3ft. 6ins. Tradescanti: A very 
An extra tall, fine blue; 6ft. high. Lady Lloyd: A beauti- late white; 4ft. 6ins. Turbinellus albus: A late, greyish 
ful dark pink; 4ft. high. Louvain: Probably the finest white;  5ft. Vimineus compacta alba: A useful white; 
pink; a _ seedling from Climax; 6ft. Malines: Of great 3ft. 6ins. Vimineus elfin: A pretty pale lavender;  4ft. 
merit; blue; 5ft. Marne: A lovely short ‘pink of bright White Diana: One of the best, with very lovely pale lilac 


tone ; 3ft. 6ins. 


racemes; 4ft. high. EpWIN BECKETT. 
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NATURE NOTES 


MIMOSA PUDICA ? 


AM sending you a drawing of a curious and pretty little 
Indian plant which I have grown from a small black 
Indian seed in a warm room. A soldier—Private V. B. 
Hallowes—who recently returned home from abroad gave 
me the seed, which he picked up ‘‘ somewhere in India.” 
He is not certain where he found the seed and cannot 
say what kind of tree, shrub or plant the seed is from. It 
would be interesting to know exactly what this plant really is. 
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IN| DAYTIME WITH LEAVES OPEN. 


The drawings are made from life and represent the actual size 
of plant and leaves. Oae shows the plant in daytime with 
leaves spread open, and another shows the curious little plant 
at night with all its leaves closely folded up. The third is a 
sketch of the seed. SipNEY M. HALLowes. 


REYNARD’S MUSEUM. 

Though foxes do net migrate in the true sense of the word, it 
often happens—particularly in Scotland where certain ranges 
suit Reynard’s tastes better than others—that a dog fox will 
inally settle at a very considerable distance from the locality 
of his birth. For example, of a litter born and artificially reared 
in the Galloway Highlands, two vixens ultimately met their fate 
within thirty miles of home, one dog fox was killed on the coast 
seventy miles distant, and another dog found his way down into 
the Cumbrian Hills, where, after nearly three years of liberty, he 
fell foul of a steel trap baited with the somewhat advanced carcase 
ofacat. Though six years have elapsed since the experiment was 
made, no record has yet been received concerning the remaining 
three of the litter, though all six bore indestructible identitica- 
tion discs. 

This shows pretty clearly that there are times when dog 
foxes are subject to fits of great restlessness, and I imagine 
that most of their travelling is done during the first independence 
of their cubhood. Driven by their parents from the home range, 
tilled with a wonder of the world, and having no ties of any kind, 
the cub sets out to seek his fortune, and he may travel far before he 
finds what is really at the root of his restlessness. Again, young 
foxes are often scared by hounds, and having been run and made 


good their escape, they are apt to travel far in the hope of avoiding 
further contingencies of a similar kind. 

Several times I have seen strange foxes, or rather cubs, 
moving at daytime in the early autumn, their actions and general 
curiosity seeming to indicate that they are in new country. These, 
I have safely concluded, are young foxes having no home range, 
for one thing stamps them unmistakably as travellers, namely, 
a cub seen at this time of the year, travelling thus, generally 
following a well sheltered stream or even a river, is invariably 
carrying something with him. It may be the last thing he caught 
—a mole or water-vole, or it may be the horn of a sheep or the 
sole of an old boot. What the idea is, one can only conjecture 
whether some preserving sense in the way of guarding against 
hunger should an unfruitful land be struck, or merely that the 
cub, knowing himself an emigrant, is moved to carry ‘some item 
which he can really feel is his own property—the net sum of his 
worldly goods. 

This curious characteristic of taking a fancy to some odd 
article is not, however, peculiar to the migrating fox, though it 
would seem that only migrating foxes resort to the custom during 
the daylight hours. The fox settled on his own home range, who 
has seen as much of the world as he wants to see, is apt to pick up 
anything to 
which he takes 
a fancy during 
his night prowl- 
ings, and, should 
nothing —_inter- 
vene, he will 
return with it in 
the morning to 
a secret cache J) = 
where all such 
curiosare buried. wii 
Possibly hestarts eich 
the night carry- 
ing a scrap of 
rotten leather, THE INDIAN SEED. 
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drops it in favour of a medicine horn, which in turn is dropped 
and left for the greater diversion of hunting. Returning with 
the dawn, however, Reynard makes a slight detour and picks 
up the horn, taking it forthwith to his cache or museum. 

In our boyhood my brother and I located one of these caches, 
or, rather, the terrier that was with us found it. It was at the foot 
of a decayed tree in the centre of a wood, and evidently the fox 
had visited it recently, as the moist earth was newly turned. 
Roughly buried was a small medicine bottle, a wooden mole trap 
(barrel type) still containing the dried carcase of a mole, a lady’s 
slipper and numerous other oddments I cannot recall. Evidently 
the fox had spent a good deal of his leisure time in the vicinity of 
the cache, for he had torn the dead bark from several adjacent 
trees in order to nose out the insects secreted behind it. 

The carrying of strange objects and the hiding of them is 
evidently done in the same spirit of curiosity, the fox having no 
more definite object in view than has the jackdaw that steals a 
diamond ring, though it is strange that many of the things which a 
fox takes up cannot make any special appeal either as regards 
appearances or to his sense of smell. Once when duck-shooting | 
surprised a fox which was trotting under some reeds. Seeing me 
he made off, instantly dropping something he was carrying. On 
investigation I found it to bea cobble the size of a man’s fist, and 
evidently picked up at the loch margin. It was still warm and 
wet with saliva when I took it up. H. MorTIMER BATTEN. 


NATURAL HISTORY MYTHS. 

How did those quaint, grotesque ideas of natural history 
which were current in the early days and throughout the Middle 
Ages come into existence ? Some seem to be entirely fictitious 
as well as fantastic, while in others we can detect the germ 
around which imagination has woven an claborate web of 
nonsense. If we analyse these stories we may, I think, find 
three components in varying proportions: (1) Unscientific 
observation ; (2) imagination, with probably a bias of theo- 
logical symbolism ; and (3) simple mendacity. Take the case 
of the lion. It switches its tail from side to side when excited 
or angry, and so in the Physiologus, which was the basis of the 
old bestiaries, or books of animal symbolism, it is said that 
‘“he erases his footprints with his tail’’ so that he cannot be 
traced to his lair ‘“‘ when he perceives that the hunters are 
pursuing him.” And this is used as an illustrative symbol 
of the concealment of the Godhead in the Incarnation. 

We are further told that the lioness brings forth her whelps 
dead, and that on the third day the lion comes and roars over 
them, and his breath brings them to life. This is given as 
symbolic of the Resurrection. The natural history germ in 
this story is obviously the fact that the young of the cat tribe 
are born blind and helpless, and we know that the male parent 
would not be allowed by the mother to come near the litter, 
while the young ones are more likely to appeal to the lion’s 
appetite than to his paternal affection. 

This case of the lion, therefore, illustrates what I have 
referred to as the composition of a natural history myth. Even 
in the case of the still more fantastic story of the goose 
that is hatched from a barnacle tree we may, I fancy, find 
one or two clues to the legend. The goose is a migrant, 
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and “as the 
migration 
of Ditds 
was not 
understood 
in those 
days, the 
sudden 
appearance 
of the birds 
on the sea- 
shore was a 
mystery. 
There 
were _ bar- 
nacles lying ) 
about or 
attached THE LION ROARING OVER HIS YOUNG, 
to floating 
wreckage, and if you look at a group of these shellfish you will 
see that they roughly resemble long-necked birds hanging in 
a bunch, the shells shaped somewhat like bodies, and the 
protruding cilia suggesting feathers. And so, to account for 
the appearance of the geese, the fiction of their production 
from the barnacles was invented, and into this remarkable 
story was woven the symbolism of baptismal regeneration ! 
Here we have again the unscientific observation, the imagination 
with the theological bias, and we have also the mendacity to 
































THE GEESE AND THE BARNACLES. 


a very marked extent in the drawings which were made showing 
the actual occurrence in operation. 

It is possible that if we searched deep enough we might 
find some scintille: of distorted or misunderstood facts in most 
of these strange old natural history fantasies. BE; <2 &. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
The Century of Hope, by F.S. Marvin. (Oxford University Press.) 
R. MARVIN is one of our most competent students 
of modern history. He possesses the historic 
mind and, barring a leaning towards Socialism, a 
characteristic of the age in which he lives, he is 
impartial, and he has the merit of writing clear 
and sound English. His thesis is interesting. The book 
is a survey, roughly speaking, of the Victorian Era, a 
term which can be easily stretched to cover the whole 
of the nineteenth century, and his aim is to trace therein 
the facts on which to build an immense hope for the future. 
Only a pessimist would say there are no grounds for it. The 
great men of the Victorian Era opened up new worlds in 
many directions. Darwin laid bare the outline of a new 
cosmology. His contemporaries, Tindall, Huxley, Spencer, 
spread the light of scientific thought in a thousand directions. 
All this advance was accompanied by a widened sense of 
freedom, a re-birth of hope for those who had been down- 
trodden and ill rewarded in the past. Politicians became 
more liberalised in thought till the Conservative of the 
twentieth century held very much the same opinions as the 
Liberal of Mid-Victorian days. A new world where materia] 
wealth would be more fairly distributed, where refined 
pleasures would be no longer the monopoly of a few, but the 
share of all, seemed to be in the way of realisation. This is 
as pleasant as it is instructive and inspiring to read. Yet 
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one cannot help a certain feeling of doubt. As far as colour 
goes, the red of a dying day does not greatly differ from the 
red of dawn. Carlyle, echoing Goethe, took as his watch- 
word the phrase, “* We live by hope,” and it is the noblest of 
war cries. But at the same time nothing could prevent the 
realisation of that great dream more than the shutting of 
the world’s eyes to the immense possibilities of development 
on an altogether different line. The Great War has modified the 
outlook. It may be followed by glorious progress in the years 
to come, but that will only occur if the dangers of the outlock 
are steadily recognised. We have no faith in the mariner 
who, because he has a portent of good luck, steers blindly 
in shallow water. Mr. Marvin dwells continuously on the 
promise attaching to that change which may or may not 
be a development, which he calls Socialism. He has nothing 
to say of its dangers. The outbreak of the war showed con- 
clusively that the Victorian dream of universal peace had 
been a gross illusion. A well known critic a few days ago 
boldly tried to argue that the war was a necessity, just as 
the American Civil War, according to him, was not essen- 
tially about slavery, but about the union of the American 
people. So he argues that the outbreak of the Central Powers 
was also rendered necessary by the impossibility of one part 
of Europe being ruled by Democracy and the other by Auto- 
cracy. His argument is difficu't to follow. To all outward 
seeming the German outbreak was less the result of a form 
of government than a determination on the part of the 
German people to secure a greater share of the sun. Germany 
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was full up with population, with wealth, with resources of 
every kind. Its military power had been nursed for the 
purpose of attaining world empire or at any rate, greater 
means of expansion in Europe, in Asia, and in the British 
Colonies. It is a commonplace to say that if the Kaiser and 
his entourage had exercised more patience, a great many of 
their ambitions would have been granted by the mere lapse 
of time. Now that the conflict is over or at least, now that 
one form of it is over, dark and threatening clouds still fill 
the sky. Bolshevism and Spartacism are Kaiserism and 
Czarism inverted. Liberty under Trotsky and Lenin has 
certainly not made much progress in Russia and does not 
promise to do so. As far as Russia is concerned, the An- 
archists have shown a very unexpected ability to form, 
drill and discipline an army and he indeed would be a san- 
guine spectator who undervalued the strength of the anarchic 
movement in Russia. The most thoughtful and well in- 
formed students of Eastern affairs are beginning to say that 
at the commencement of the war the danger lay in 
Germany absorbing Russia, but that now the threat is 
that Russian may absorb Germany. Be this true or 
not, it is evident that union in Europe has not followed 
as a result of the war. Since the conflict began a 
danger realised by the few who really think, was that it 
would result in a complete overthrow of civilisation. It 
looked at first as though this might occur by the armies 
fighting one another to the point of exhaustion. They have 
all squandered the riches accumulated during the last cen- 
tury and this. Nations have become powerless and are in 
debt. Their industrial resources are so crippled that in 
the best circumstances it will take many decades for them 
to recover their own position. Soldiers were tired of the 
terrible ordeal of modern fighting and it is easy to see how 
the ruin of the world might have come in that way. Our 
victory, after all, was mainly due to the fact that Germany, 
with a magnificent military organisation failed entirely to 
produce a military gerivs who could handle it effectively. 
To-day he would be a rash prophet who dared to say that an 
equal dange1 of chaos does not lie in the spread of Bolshevism. 
Everybody is reluctant to admit this, because if they did 
admit it the war-weary countries would be compelled once 
more to don their armour end establish law the world over. 
Irom these considerations it is clear and evident that 
the hope which Mr. Marvin so ably depicts contains within it 
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a terrible threat of despair. Against that the only strong 
consideration to set is the deep commonsense and the 
aspiration towards a rea] freedom which have been nourished 
during the long vears of peace that preceded the war. In 
other words, the preacher of hope may be, in fact is, right in 
his main contention, but he has not realised the immense 
difficulties in the way of its realisation. It cannot be main- 
tained that the end of our fight with Germany has left peace 
in Europe, and glancing over the names of those to whom the 
leadership of nations is confided at the moment, it is difficult to 
place a finger on one who combines that breadth of outlook 
with the inflexity of purpose and action that are needed to 
overthrow ‘ the troops of Midian.” 

It is to Mr. Marvin's credit that whatever we may think 
of the view he presents, he puts it with a knowledge and 
force that must inevitably make the reader think. That is 
a very important point to have gained. The world has got 
too much into the habit, as far as the majority of its inhabitants 
are concerned, of drifting along with biind faith in leaders 
whose choice is at least as much a matter of luck as good 
guiding. Whoever helps to stir the individual mind into 
individual thought and decision is helping in the most direct 
way to produce a good solution of the difficuities with which 
we are confronted. <A studious, carefully written book like 
this does not become suddenly popular with people who are 
demoralised by the consumption of literary trash, but there 
is always a saving remnant to whom it will appeal, and they 
in their turn wield more influence than they know over their 
contemporaries. 

Henry Barclay Swete, D.D.: A Remembrance. (Macmillan, 6s.) 
TO successive generations of Cambridge undergraduates Dr. Swete seemed 
almost as immutable as the Senate House itself; it was difficult to believe 
that there had been a time in the past, and there would be a time in the future 
when Dr. Swete’s place held another. In this little sketch we are afforded 
many glimpses of character, and slight as the book is, the authors succeed 
admirably in conveying a well proportioned picture of Dr. Swete’s long 
life. To occupy the Chair of Regius Professor of Divinity for more than 
five and twenty years is in itself a remarkable record, but long before his 
appointment he had embarked upon a life of scholarship ; indeed, the thirty 
pages of bibliography appended to this volume fill the reader with amaze- 
ment at the prodigious industry of one who frcm his youth was not ordinarily 
endowed with physical health. His secret was a rigid adherence to regular 
hours of work and a steady refusal to be diverted by the many outside 
activities of University life. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICANS IN FRANCE 


By PIERRE MILLE, TRANSLATED BY WINIFRED STEPHENS. 


SHALL here deal frankly with a very delicate subject. 
I begin by craving my readers’ indulgence in case I should 
not succeed in expressing myself without hurting their 
feelings. 

At the present time, on the soil of France, are two 
K:nglish-speaking armies. What impression are they making 
on the French people? How have they been received, 
what are their relations with the population? This 
is what I shall endeavour to explain, and straightway I 
will sum up the situation. 

There was a time—barely six months ago—when, to 
use stock exchange expressions, the Americans were boom- 
ing, and the English, on the contrary, were in a falling market . 

To-day the exact reverse is happening: the Americans 
have fallen several degrees in the scale, the English have 
risen. It may be interesting to attempt to explain these 
fluctuations. 

English soldiers and officers had been well received. 
England’s immense effort had surpassed all hopes and won 
sincere admiration. The presence of the English among us 
had overcome the prejudices of centuries. Our people had 
believed them grave, melancholy even. Romantic literature 
had given us the impression that our neighbours’ chief charac- 
teristic was incurable spleen. Far from that, they were found 
to be simple, as gay as children, ready to be entertained by 
everything, and withal well bred. We learned to know the 
English gentleman. 1 speak, .of course, of officers. Our 
surprise found expression in André Maurois’ “Silences du 
Colonel Bramble,” the spirit of which is so essentially true. 

As for the soldiers, they were generally good fellows 
gentle, frank and paying generously. During four years an 
army of two million English has lived among us without our 


having to regret the slightest friction of any importance 
between them and the inhabitants of our towns and villages. 
This is really admirable, and, frankly, I wonder whether it 
would have happened if two million French soldiers hed 
been transported to England. 

After a while, however, it was found that these excellent 
relations resulted from something besides the officers’ gocd 
humour, excellent up-bringing, and the precise yet. easy 
discipline of the troops. They proceeded just as much from 
a kind of curious indifference towards everything not English, 
towards every point of view not English. Officers and 
soldiers were very easy to live with, but they lived apart. 
At the end of four years they were almost as ignorant of 
France as if they had never set foot in it. They neither 
criticised nor scorned it; but they continued to live apart, 
to keep to themselves. The Frenchman is imaginative and 
curious about anything strange to him. Such lack of imagin- 
ation and curiosity astonishes him. The better educated, 
the more intelligent among us discerned and defined this 
fault. The mass felt it vaguely, though incapable of defining 
it. Besides, on their arrival the English had said: ‘“‘ You 
will see. When we are here in our millions, and with our 
munitions of war, we shall be able to accomplish that which 
you have failed to do, we shall drive out the Hun.” Never- 
theless, the war continued and the decisive victory was not 
won. 

Just at this time the Americans landed. The moment 
was painfully critical. Before Arras the English Army had 
suffered an alarming set back, and the French had withdrawn 
sixty kilometres as far as the Marne. Paris was threatened. 
In order to counteract the dangerous and universal depres- 
sion, our Government encouraged the Press to insist on the 
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importance and value of American collaboration. Officers 
and soldiers of the United States were welcomed as deliverers. 
They themselves were full of ardour and enthusiasm. Clubs, 
homes, meetings of all sorts, in which they mingled with the 
French, were inaugurated for them. This had never been 
done for the British. True the latter had never asked for 
them, had never even felt the need of them, while the 
Americans clamoured for them. In fact, they seemed 
interested in everything, asked for information about every- 
thing, sought to know everything.‘ Is this church ancient ? ”’ 
the soldiers would ask. ‘‘ What century?” They found 
everything wonderful. ‘‘ Teach us to distinguish the styles,”’ 
the officers would say. Seldom was an Englishman seen to 
visit the monuments of Paris. Americans hurried to Notre 
Dame, the Louvre, Versailles. In French families they 
asked to see photographs. “ Your grandfather? Your 
grandmother? What was their occupation?” They 
seemed ever eager to understand, to learn, to criticise. Some- 
times they did not conceal the fact that their criticism was 
adverse. But after all they did criticise, they did discuss. 
The French loved this. They do the same themselves. 
And it was a honeymocen. 

Three weeks ago I met an eminent professor of an 
American university. He is an old and tried friend of France, 
one of those Americans who most keenly desire the tighten- 
ing and the multiplying of the bonds between our two 
countries, a fervent admirer of our civilisation and also a 
patriotic American. 

“Tt is sad to see,” he said, “* how rapidly we have lost our 
popularity with you. It began so well.” 

Two American officers who were with him mournfully 
confirmed his words. I could not contradict them. 

In this matter President Wilson’s personality does not 
count. The French nation as a whole is profoundly idealist ; 
they sympathise with the idea of a Society of Nations, pro- 
vided that such a Society renders Germany incapable of 
beginning another war. But this is quite another and a 
graver question: the kind of disenchantment of which the 
American soldiers’ attitude is the cause. 

“You are a very ancient people,” said the American 
officer, to whom I have referred. ‘‘ You cherish your customs. 
You are impregnated with a kind of gentility of mind and 
manners, with a natural politeness. Our soldiers come from 
anew country. They are big children, rude and rough... .. 
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Herein, I think, lies the truth. The English did not 
mix with us enough perhaps, the Americans too much. It is 
not merely our astonishment at seeing them settle their 
quarrels by firing a revolver in the streets — inconvenient as 
such a procedure may be for the passers by—goeed Parisians, 
after all, think it rather picturesque. But the little md- 
nettes (the women workers of Paris, dressmakers, milliners 
chiefly, called midineties because seen chiefly at noon, their 
luncheon hour) explain the thing when they sav: ‘ Ameri- 
cans have no mannets.” 

It is a delicate matter to refer with the necessary decency 
and reserve to the manner in which various races regard 
relations between the sexes. But I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say that in such things the women of our provinces 
have remained severe. The influence of their Catholic edu- 
cation persists. In large towns, Paris especially, part of the 
feminine population—factory hands and midinettes—may 
have a different, although a no less deeply rooted, code of 
morals. 

They may not profess virtue, but they continue 
absolutely persuaded that they remain “ respectable’? and 
free in their choice. In that they place—if I may say so 
their honour, in this sentiment of equality with the man who 
wooes them. He pleases them or he does not. They are not 
slaves; they are not prostitutes. They have their pride. 
They exact a certain respect. Having discovered that the 
American soldier does not show this respect, the current 
saying among them has come to be “ you mustn't go with 
Americans.” 

The American comes from a country too far away and too 
different from ours. He fails to distinguish between the 
enslaved women who are to be found in all lands, unhappily, 
and who were the first he met on landing, and the emanci 
pated women of the towns who make demands he is incapable 
of understanding, and the austere provincials. Perhaps it 
is not altogether his fault. None the less, however, this it is 
that produces a tension. For there reigns a tradition among 
us that it is incumbent upon any man to defend a woman 
who considers she has been insulted. 

All this will settle itself doubtless. But it is none the 
the less true that for the nonce the English are booming. 

They say little. They keep their feelings to themselves. 
They are suspected of thinking little. But it is agreed that 
they are excellent chaps and well mannered. 
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THE NEW DOMESDAY. 

E do not envy the compilers of a new Domesday Book 

their task, if and when such a work is ever undertaken, 

for every week that passes adds to the magnitude of the 

compilation, seeing that in every part of the country the 

large landowners are putting estates into the market, and 
that for one name previously there would now have to be substituted 
anything from two to two hundred. Adopting the new method of reckoning 
the area for sale, that is rather by hundreds of square miles than by thousands 
of acres, we should be inclined, from calculations we have made, to compute 
the extent of the land at this moment actually coming under the hammer 
this season at approximately 875 square miles. Much of it is undoubtedly 
poor from an agricultural standpoint, but that is not the only test, or a vast 
tract of Scottish and Welsh property would have to be ruled out at the 
outset, yet to do so would be to exclude valuable elements of a sporting 
character, as well as land which has a high value as gathering grounds for 
water supply. But it is not with land of this comparatively exceptional 
category that we are concerned in a survey of the market. It is rather 
with the tens of thousands of acres of fertile farms, the rich parklands, with 
the springing turf that centuries have brought to a perfection such as no 
new pasture can ever present, and the pleasant countryside forming a fit 
and unmatchable setting for stately homes. 

Now, for one reason or another, and mainly the considerations lately 
and temperately enunciated by the Marquis of Northampton in declaring 
his decision to sell his Cornish property, owners everywhere are selling. 
Public and quasi-public land is sharing the same fate as that of private owners. 
It is passing under the hammer, and much of it will be the subject of novel 
experiments in tenure, perhaps, also of cultivation, and the aspect of the 
country seems destined to undergo a considerable change in the near future. 
Residential amenities may be impaired here and there, but, broadly speaking, 
with reasonable care, there is no need for apprehension on that point, and 
the introduction of a new class of small-holder may even result in an enhance- 
ment of the pleasures and conveniences of life in the country. The question 
is of some importance, seeing the quite unprecedented extent to which land 
is now coming into the market and the inevitable changes that must ensue 
in consequence. The new Bill, the text of which was published early this 
week, for the compulsory acquisition of land, must also have an important 
bearing on this point. 
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A propos of our reference a week ago to the proposed letting of Ightham 
Mote we may mention that the property has now been let, by Messrs. Duncan B, 
Gray and Partners, for one year from the middle of next month, to 
Viscountess Ridley. 

Within a few days of the publication of the remarks in these columns 
as to the growing tendency of corporations to realise their landed estates, 
an important notification has been made by the Mercers’ Company, through 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard, to the effect that the Company 
proposes to sell nearly 3,500 acres. The properties, to be submitted in the 
summer, include eight farms in Bucks, and others in Kent, Beds, Cambs, 
Essex, Lircs and Worcestershire. Over 4,oco acres in Essex belonging 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, with 1,200 acres near Hitchin, and land in 
other counties, in all 7,500 acres, in the same ownership, have also been placed 
in the firm’s hands to be disposed of during the season. But these are only 
part of the firm’s list, which comprises approximately 35,000 acres of resi- 
dential and agricultural property in some of the most favoured positions. 
Outlying portions of various estates are for sale, including 1,100 acres in 
Suffolk for Lord Henniker, in the Stowmarket district ; about 3,300 acres 
on the Panshanger estate of Lord Desborough, near Hertford, with a good deal 
ot woodland, and Digswell House and 190 acres; Ixworth Thorpe, with 
1,125 acres, a capital sporting estate, nine miles from Bury St. Edmunds, 
for Sir Archibald Lamb; nearly 6,000 acres in Dorset, mainly outlying 
portions of Major F. J. B. Wingfield Digbv’s Sherborne Castle estate: S88o 
acres, a few miles from Bath, on behalf of Major General Sir E. Northey and 
Mr. George Northey ; and, in conjunction with Messrs. Bidwell and Sons, the 
Burlingham Hall estate, eight miles from Norwich, over 6,000 acres; and, 
with Messrs. Garrod, Turner and Son, 2,125 acres, four miles south of Eye and 
twelve miles from Stowmarket, for the trustees of the late Mr. Hayward. 

A London estate of large area and high present and prospective value 
has been added to Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s list of sales, Colonc] 
H. E. Du Cane Norris’s South Hackney property of approximately 16 acres, 
The present income from freehold ground rents is just over £1,140 a year, 
and the reversions to about 350 houses and other premises accrue at com- 
paratively early dates, from 1942 onwards. The estate is to be sold, as a 
whole or in lots, at Hanover Square in June next. The town house, Maitla 
Lodge, Addison Road, Kensington, which was to have been offered by auction, 
found a buyer beforehand. Jointly with Messrs. Chesterton and Sons, the 
firm is selling freeholds in High Street, Kensington, on May rst, and later 
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next month the Kingsway premises known as Craven House Annexe, also 
valuable properties in Kennington and Lambeth. May 1st has been selected 
for the sale, at Hanover Square, of Redhill and Reigate properties of Mr. 
Richard Pugh Evans, vielding about £2,000 a year. Messrs. Harrie Stacev 
ind Sons are jointly concerned in this transaction. Other May salcs by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are the following : Portions of the Turvey 
Abbey estate, Beds, at Bedford on May roth: Holmbury and 8o acres, near 
Dorking, for Mr. Joynson-Hicks, M.P., at Hanover Square, on May 15th; 
Mr. Walter Long’s South Wraxall property, at Trowbridge, on May 2oth , 
Mr. Page-Turner’s Sundon estate, 3,140 acres, three miles from Luton, with 
and Oakhill, 
Ruthin Castle and 8,o00 acres, including properties 


Great Bramingham Hall, an old brick and tiled manor house ; 
Hildenborough, Kent. 
in the town of Ruthin, and sheep and stock farms at Llanarmon, are in Messrs. 
rank Lloyd and Sons’ hands, jointly with Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
for disposal, and Lord Crewe is selling Blacon Point estate, 1,000 acres, a mile 
from Chester. 
The tenantry on the Trentham estate have just received twelve months’ 
Trentham Hall was illustrated 
Vol. IIL, pp. 272, 304; Vol. XVIII, p. 881). Other impor- 
same county are also contemplated, the remaining part of 
estate at Stone, and 


notice, as the Duke of Sutherland is selling it 
in Country Livi 
tant sales in the 
Lord 


Colonel Snevd 


Granville’s 2,000 acres at Norton Bridge, for 


Upper Hall and 1,400 acres at Ledbury have been sold by Messrs. Bruton, 
Knowles and Co., and Messrs. Pope and Smith, after having been for nearly 
joo years in the possession of the Skippe family, whose representative, a 
relative of the first Protestant Bishop of Hereford and Almoner to Anne 
Boleyn, was the first owner. 


Mr. J. 
Lodge, in. the 
iiniature park, surrounded by about 


Bradney is about to dispose of his Somerset property, Bayford 
Blackmore Vale, near Wincanton. The house stands in a 
127 acres of pasture land. Messrs. 
Another West 
is Whetcombe, South Devon, about 
two miles from Wrangaton, about 180 acres, worth, roughly, £800 a year. 


Senior and Godwin will offer Bayford locally on April 30. 
of England property in the market 


Messrs. Andrew and Son and Mr. John Maye are to offer it at Plymouth on 
Phursday next. 


Most of the larger landed properties now in the market have been already 
referred to in these columns, but two or three, added within the last few 
S. J. Waring has instructed Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock, with Messrs. May and Rowden, to dispose of 4,000 acres 
of the Dunchurch estate, 


days, must be mentioned. Mr. 
near Rugby, and the former firm is also about 
to offer 2,000 acres of the outlying portions of the Hon. A. Verney-Cave’s 
Stanford estates ; and nearly 2,300 acres, at Frome and Weston-super-Mare, 
At the end of this month 
2,100 acres of Lord Aberga- 


for the trustees of the late Sir John Mordaunt. 


Messrs. Langridge and Freeman will submit 
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venny’s settled estaies in Sussex. The property has been divided into 
twenty-one lots, and the auction will take place at Lewes on April 28th. 

Brome. Hall estate, rather over 600 acres, has been sold, by Messrs. 
Castiglione and Scott, to a relative of Lady Bateman, the former owncr of 
The manorial estate of Toller Whelme, Dorset, 585 acres, has 
been sold by Messrs. Henry Duke and Son, on behalf of the trustees of the 
late Mr. Henry Symonds, for £8,075, to the tenant. It is situated in the 
parish of Corscombe, and includes a Tudor manor house, now the principal 
farmhouse, with adjoining remains of a hali of still earlier date, the whole 
forming a property of singular charm, as well as of high value from a farming 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons and Messrs. Harrods (Limited) 
have disposed of various residential properties by private treaty this week. 

Crosby Court and about 4,760 acres, being the greater part of the York- 
shire estates of Captain M. W. Consett, R.N., have been privately sold for 
a sum of approximately £150,000. The negotiations were conducted by 
Mr. A. H. Kerr, agent for the estate, and Messrs. Mabbett and Edge on behalf 
ot the buyer. 

The market for town houses is beginning to show a welcome activity, 
and sales in the last few days include the mansion, No. 6, Berkeley Street, 
Berkeley Square, overlooking the grounds of Devonshire House, P'ccadilly, 
and the Hyde Park property, No. 9, Sussex Square, a house fitted with 
Waygood lift. The Hampstead freehold of 12 acres, known as Caen Wood 
Towers, adjoining the Mansfield estate and Hampstead Heath, one of the 
nicest residential estates near the four-mile radius, has changed hands 
privately through Messrs. Giddy and Giddy. 


the estate. 


point of view. 


It has been fer two or three 
vears utilised as the American Hospital for British Soldiers, and Canon 
Carnegie referred to it, in his sermon at Westminster Abbey on Sunday 
last, as having done memorably good work, and having enjoyed an enviable 
record for recoveries. A number of houses and flats in Chelsea and else- 
where have been let and sold through the agency of Messrs. William Willett 
and other firms in the last day or two, and Mr. Joseph Stower and Messrs. 
Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnett and Baddeley have effected the sale of close 
upon £100,000 worth of London commercial premises. 

Many houses in the vicinity of Maidenhead have found buyers in the 
last week or two through Messrs. Giddy and G:ddy, including V Ila Cellini, 
Woodview, Oak, Compton Chase and M Irose; Hurst 
Court, an Elizabethan house, and 80 acres, and Castlemans, a Georgian horse, 
and 24 acres, at Twyford, and two farms at Chobham. The Grange, at 
Helidon, Northants, has been sold, since the auction, by Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock. 

The Bayswater freehold, No. 39, Linden Gardens, has been sold by Messrs. 
Goddard and Smith, and sales by Messrs. Harrods (Limited) include Gally 
Law, Weybridge, and Valelands, Oxted. Messrs. Edwin Fox, Burnett and 
Baddeley have disposed of two blocks of flats at Sloane Square, producing 
over £5,000 a year. ARBITER. 


Hampden's also 





A WHEELBAR 


Hl- photograph shown in this illustration was sent 
in for publication in our “ Correspondence "’ columns 
with the following note from a news correspondent, 
who naturally did not comprehend the real significance 
of this extraordinary picture : 

The County Council scheme for the destruction of rats is being taken 
up with encrgy in Leicestershire. In one day eight soldiers, who have 
recently returned from France, killed no Icss than 299 of these ‘‘ pests to 
They 


farmers ” during threshing operations in the village of Wymcswold. 


will receive payment amounting to £3 14s. od. 

What were the farmers doing that they had allowed 
the vermin to take possession of their ricks to this extent. 
Phe case is by no means unusual. Recently we have had 
many intimations of the same sort of thing happening, and, 
as a matter of fact, the writer has seen very nearly double 
the number of rats killed in the rick of a farmer who occupied 
only about a hundred acres. The man seemed to be enjoying 
the sport without at all stopping to consider the fearful inroad 
which these animals have been making upon the food supply 
of the country. 


In a useful brochure by Mr. Hinton of the Natural 
History Museum the estimate is confirmed that in the 
course of twelve months the damage done by rats in 


this country amounts to no less than fifteen million pounds, 
and this estimate takes no account of what they do in our 
ships. It relates solely to the rural and urban activities 
of these animals. The capital employed in providing rat- 
catching and rat-killing apparatus had grown to two million 
pounds in 1grq. Sir |. Crichton-Browne confirms these 
estimates, which were put forward. by Mr. Boelter before 
the war, and we are informed by an official of the Board of 
Agriculture who has every facility for making a sound 
estimate, that now the damage probably amounts to someching 
between twenty and twenty-five. million pounds. If we can 
save as much as that, any farmer who allows rats to devoui 
his grain is deserving of condign punishment. Many farmers 
have succeeded in surmounting the difficulty at very little 
expense. The simple method of keeping rats out of corn 
ricks is to surround the latter with a girdle of wire-netting 
of a meshing so small that a rat cannot possibly penetrate it. 


ROW OF RATS 


Where that 
plan is carried 
out properly 
our experience 
is that the rats 
never obtain a 
lodging. Others 
have gone to 
the expense of 
having special 
stances made. 
They are fan- 
shaped and 
supported by a 


strong central 
pillar. This, 
too, has been 


found an ade- 
quate protec- 
tion. So is a 
Dutch barn if it 
comes to that. 
Prevention is 
better than 
cure, but if it 
has not been 
successful, the 
most effective 
way to shift rats 
from a stack is 
by putting in 
the ferrets, not 
once, but at 
regular inter- 
vals. Rats after 
once being 
hunted out will often not come back for several weeks, 
though sometimes they resume pussession more quickly. But 
the best cure of all is to thresh the grain immediately and 
put it in a rat-proof granary. 





AN AMATEUR 


RAT-CATCHER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PREHISTORIC AND BUSHMAN ART. 
[To THE EpiToR oF * CounTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The fact that the article upon ‘‘ Ornamented Deer Horns” (published 
in Country Lire, March 8th) was unsigned seems to have called forth a 
protest on the part of your correspondent, Mr. Henry Balfour, that the 
writer ‘‘ is very imperfectly acquainted with the art either of palwolithic man 
or of the South African Bushmen.” Now under the circumstances, since I 
was the only person at the moment to describe the horns which were figured, 
I was forced to do so myself, and trust that in merely giving an explanation 
of my work—in no sense of a criticism—it did not in any way trespass on 
the canons of good taste. Now Mr. Balfour seems annoyed at my critic!sm 
of such art as we are acquainted with and as exhibited by the carly hunters 
of Europe and South Africa, and suggests that I know little about their 
work on bone, horn, weapons or on the walls of caves in France, Spain and 
the Cape Colony. Since it seems scarcely possible that Mr. Balfour has 
personally examined all their artistic efforts 7m situ and has had to rely, 
as I have done, on published or private copies of these line drawings and 
paintings, I fail to see that he, not being an artist, is better able to criticise 
them than myself. I have all my life made a special study of zoological 
art as practised by past and present workers in alllands. I have read all the 
standard works dealing with prehistoric man, such as Lubbock, Owen, Boyd 
Dawkins, and others, and I have before me the two finest books in which arc 
figured nearly every good example of the best efforts of prehistoric man, 
namely, “ Prehistoric Art,” by E. A. Parkyn (Longman, Green and Co.), 
and ‘‘ Ancient Hunters,” by W. J. Sollas (Macinillan and Co.). 
and examined carefully reproductions of the paintings of bison, horses, wild 
boars, etc., in the caves of Altamira, Spain, and also of those in the French 
caves, to which Mr. Balfour refers, as well as the engraved reindeer of Thaingen 


I have seen 


and wall paintings of the rare animals in the cave of Fort de Gaume. Mr. 
Balfour seems to think that if I will study these efforts of early artists carefully 
my ‘‘ views upon prehistoric art from these sites . . . will undergo 
considerable and useful modification.” Well, I can say with truth I have 
done so and that I see no cause to alter a single word I have written on the 
subject. Mr. Balfour also thinks that a further conversion on my part would 
take place if I really knew something about the mural paintings of the old 
Colony Bushmen, but here the same argument equally applies. 
scores of reproductions of these crude and by no means life-like efforts of the 
little people, who are, as I have already said, such correct observers of Nature 
and such marvellous hunters, and the results have left me cold and un- 
enthusiastic. Moreover, when in South Africa, I met a lady who was herselt 
a capable artist and who had for years copied all the Bushmen drawings 
she could find, and these she showed to me. An examination proved that 
they were, like all others, quite childish and defective in anatomical know- 
ledge. Mr. Balfour is evidently under the impression that I have only seen 
the ‘‘ cruder ””? examples of prehistoric art, and that if I could only see the 
‘*‘ best’? examples I should become educated and arrive “‘ at a just idea.” 
Well, if he will tell me where to find these best examples, which now seem 
to be unknown to me, I shall be most grateful. Except in a very few instanccs, 
such as boars, horses and bison (on the roof of the caverns of Altamira), 
running reindeer (Saint Marcel), following reindeer (Langerie Basse), 
Mammoth (La Madeleine) and reindeer grazing (Thaingen, Switzerland), 
and some others on the walls of Combarelles and the Fort de Gaume, as well as 
the engraving of red deer on the Lortet antler, the prehistoric pictures are only 
interesting, but not convincing. These are really good, and might have come 
as rough sketches only, from the pen of a good zoological artist of to-day. 
All pictures of both European prehistoric man, as well as those of the Bushmen, 
seem to me hopelessly incorrect and immature, especially in anatomy and pose 
of movement. I fear that no argument is of much use in art matters, especially 
because man has a way of looking at things from various points of view. 
Mr. Balfour may see in these prehistoric pictures some hidden germ of un- 
developed genius, just as there are votaries who admire the so-called work of 
Cubists, Futurists and other strange creatures, but I have had a long and 
severe training in animal art and do not see things that way.—J. G. MILuats. 


I have seen 


MIGRATION OF COOTS. 
(To tHE Epiror oF *‘ Country LIFe.’’] 

Sir,—Referring to H. G. Alexander’s query as to the migration of coots 
in a recent issue, I have had a Cheshire mere under fairly constant obser- 
vation for the last ten years, and have always noticed that the numbers 
increase in the winter. During that season the flocks vary in numbers 
considerably ; for instance, on November 26th, 1916, there were 180; on 
December 3rd, 130; on February 4th, 1917, 65. Again, on November 17th, 
1917, I counted 225; on December 30th, 280; and on January 6th, 1018, 
about the same number. On January 27th there were 257 ; on February 16th, 
180; and on February 17th, 150. It will be observed that the records for 
the two seasons both show a decrease in February. In Mr. T. A. Coward’s 
‘Vertebrate Fauna of Cheshire’? (1910), Vol. I, page 373, it is stated that 
“there is no direct evidence that the coot is a migrant in Cheshire, but that 
oceasionally in spring it flies at night, and it is possible that birds which 
have dropped on spots remote from the meres may have been on passage.” 
Mr. Coward tells me that, though he agrees there is an increase in winter, 
he still has no direct evidence of migration.—ErRNEst BLAKE. 


‘A NEW USE FOR CHURCHES.” 

{To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—To have plays in churches and even to buy and sell in the nave would 
not be altogether a novelty. Nor were the old plays without a comic element ; 
but I do not think we are quite ready for this revival yet. The British 
faculty of imagination needs very tender cultivation, and mere shocking 


tactics only make things worse. We are obliged, at present, to keep out 
churches very quiet and solemn, as they are the only places where the ordinary 
person can imagine the other world at all. We have separated religion from 
life so much that they cannot be suddenly united by playing games in church. 
In the old days of the Childermas ceremonies, when a boy bishop was elected, 
it was allright because the children played their game seriously, but now there 
is no relic of this except in the general bad behaviour of choirboys during 
service, I saw one of my children eating sweets in church, She immediately 
put it away, but I said: ‘* Why not finish it?” The idea that I should 
think it not wrong surprised her, But nobody thinks it wrong on the 
Continent to eat the Pain Bénit during Mass. My little child has got to learn 
that God is in the sweet shop, where, if she likes, she can say her prayers, 
too, When we have become the sort of people who can talk quite naturally 
about spiritual things in a public house or see nothing incongruous in having 
a crucifix in a Court of Justice, then we can, perhaps, dance in church. 
Meantime, let us by all means revive the mystery plays in church and do them 
Even this it is difficult to 


I want this vear to have 


ourselves, not pay professionals to do them. 
persuade the ordinary Britisher to think allowable. 
a mystery play in my churchyard, but the inhabitants are up in arms against 
me.— JAMES ADDERLEY. 


PLACE HOUSE, TITCHFIELD 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ** CounTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—May I correct a rather bad blunder in Mr. Philip M. Johuston’s account 
of “ Titchfield Place”? in Country Lire of March 29th? He therein states 
that “ out of the desecrated churches in Sussex’? Sir Thomas Wriothesley 
‘built the magnificent semi-fortified mansion of Midhurst,” 
But the builder of the greater part of Cowdray was Sir William FitzWilliam, 
who bought the Cowdray estates and Sir Davy Owen's unfinished hous 
from his son, Sir Henry Owen, in 1529, After Sar Davy’s death in 1535 
Sir William FitzWilliam began his own share of the building of Cowdray 
He was created first Earl of Southampton in 1537 and dicd without issu 


Cowdravy, 


in 1542, by which date Cowdray was apparently finished, Thomas 


Wriothesley, the builder of Place 
Southampton in 1546-7 and died in 1550. 


House, was created second Earl otf 
The Titchticld tomb was built 
in accordance with the directions in the will of Henry Wriothesley, the third 
Earl of Southampton, who died in 1551, as a monument tor his father and 
mother and himself, and was not finished until after 1585. Earl Henry’s 
wife was Mary Brown, daughter of Anthony first Viscount Montague, whos« 
splendid but sadly shattered and misplaced tomb, formerly at) Midhurst 
and now at Eastbourne, was wrought by the same craftsmen as the Titehfield 
tomb, An excellent paper on the latter by the late Mr. B. W. Greenfield 
is printed in Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club, Vol. 1, part IIT, 
65-82. A very curious account of the manner in which the buildings of 
Titchfield Abbey were converted into a mansion after th 
Record Office, written to 
These letters 


Suppression 
exists in a series of letters, now in the Public 
Wriothesley by various agents who supervised the work. 
have been transcribed and printed by myself, with comments and descriptive 
notes, in a paper on ‘The Making of Place House at Titchfield, near 
Southampton, in 1538,” in the Archeological Journal, LX, 231-243, and 
form a very rare and interesting record of the way in which such works 
were carried out.—-WILLIAM St. Joun Hope. 


JIBBING PONY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—The best way to stop a pony jibbing is to alight from the carriage 
and to force a handful of earth or road grit into his mouth, and to then get 
This treatment seems to have the effect of distracting 


in and say ‘‘ Go on.” 
the thoughts of the refractory one, and I have found that on they go! 


HvuBERT GARLE, F.S.A. 


To tHE Eptror or “ Country LIFE, 
Sir,—Your correspondent might try driving his pony with long reins. This 
should be done in a meadow and the pony should be free, 7.¢., should not 
have a trap behind. He should be circled, both right and left, should be 
backed and halted. All the time the usual words of command, 
“stop,” ete., should be used and the whip brought smartly into action when 
If, after a few days, a cure is not 


** gO my) 


there is the slightest sign of disobedience. 
effected, the pony should be taken into the field with an old, strong harness 
saddle on and driven in the ordinary way. Directly he refuses, the bridle 
and reins should be removed, a leather head collar substituted and a strong 
rope should be fastened to the middle ring of the saddle. The rope should 
then be passed through the headstall ring and back again to the near side 
ring of the saddle. 
tail and his near leg should be strapped up. 


Another strong rope should now be fixed to the pony’s 
Your correspondent should 
then stand in front of the pony and by means of the rope draw his head to 
the side. 
By these means the pony will be compelled to roll over and should 


At the same time an assistant should be steadily pulling the tail 
rope. 
be kept down a little while. I am presuming that your correspondent does 
not possess proper throwing tackle, though, of course, any of the methods 
usually adopted for throwing by breakers and vets can be employed. The 
object is to teach the pony that you are master and that he must obey. The 
lesson should be repeated each time he jibs when in the meadow and very 
soon it should be possible to drive the pony in the cart anywhere. If not, 


the sooner his owner parts with him the better, for some jibbers are practi- 
cally incurable.—J. Watson. 

[We shall be glad to hear from other correspondents who have successfully 
cured a ‘‘ jibber.’-—Ep.] 
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IN A MACEDONIAN VILLAGE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFE,”] 
Str,—These photographs are the fruits of two expeditions from Salonica 
to the village of Baldja some 15 kilometres away, one to attend a wedding, 








VILLAGE PRIESTS. 


the other to spend old Christmas Day. We rode there over the mountains 
in Macedonian fashion, The rider sits perched high in the air on a curious 
kind ot pack-saddle; which is covered with layers of bright-coloured rugs. 
rhe stirrups are loops of string and the reins are of string also, but their 
‘ffice is purcly honorary, for if the rider attcmpts to use them, the pony 
resents it and stops firmly. He is a wonderfully sure-footed little beast, 
and one soon comes to ride unmoved along the narrowest of stony tracks 
with a sheer precipice on one side. The wedding was not so seemly an affair 
as the dignificd mien of the handsome old priests would indicate. 
the end of the ceremony a crowd of small boys began to call aloud “ Penny 
Johnny,” and a shower of small coins caused a most irreverent scramble 
The bride alone stood rigidly to atten- 


Towards 


centring round the legs of the priest. 
tion, and this attitude she has to maintain with set, unmoved face through 
all the jollification of the reception that follows. For Christmas Day we stayed 
with a splendid patriarchal old Turk, one of the head men of the village, the 





ON A MACEDONIAN PONY. 
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master of many flocks and herds. It was a tremendous day, involving 
many calls on the leading inhabitants, and in particular on the Mayor, 
who entertained us with queer Turkish tunes on a worn-out gramo- 
phone. At the beginning and end of each call there was a ceremony 
of drinking home-made brandy—and very good brandy, too—which came 
round with a cup of coffee, a glass of water and some form of sweetstuff, 
in one case a dish of English marmalade to be eaten with a spoon. 
We also sat on improvised thrones in the market place and watched some 
solemn dancing to the strains of a flower-decked hurdy-gurdy. In the 
evening the Mayor came again and talked Greek politics, so that we were 
very grateful when bedtime came and the daughter of the house tucked 
us up comfortably under an enormous scarlet rug.—B. S. F. 





THE CUTTY STOOL. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’] 

S1rR,—With reference to the points raised in this connection, isit not possible 
that the ‘‘cutty stool,” instead of being a purely Scottish institution, was 
but an adaptation of an older English custom? The ‘‘ cucking stool”’ is 
referred to in Domesday as cathedra stercoris, a punishment for scolds and 
other offenders, who were led tothe stool and immersed overhead in s/ercore, 
or stinking water. By an easy process this was subsequently transformed into 
‘“* ducking-stool,” and one may be seen to-day at Fordwych, near Canter- 
bury, which bears a strong resemblance to the Scottish stools. Also, at 
Fordwych you may see the drying-loft, which bears a family resemblance 
to the ‘‘fauters’ loft’ mentioned in your issue of January 4. It would be 
an easy transformation for ‘“ cucking-stool”’ in English to appear as ‘‘ cutty 
stool” in Scots. The word ‘‘ cutty”’ is common enough in Scotland and the 
North of England as denoting anything short, and would probably be more 
applied to the shirt or similar garment which the offender wore. There is 
the famous cry of Tam o’ Shanter when Nannie’s dancing roused him, 
‘** Weel done, Cutty-sark!” In the North of England a ‘‘ cutty” pipe is a 
short clay pipe. In Scotland it was formerly the custom for intending brides 
to make ‘‘ waddin sarks” for their bridegrooms’ shirts to prove their 
skill as needlewomen, and Guthrie reccrds how a peasant once remarked 
to a friend “‘ that he never really intended to take Maggie (his wife) but the 
cutty saw this, flew to his neck, and measured him for the sark, and so he was 
obliged to have her’’—which suggests another application of the word. 
While the English selected a river or well as their place of public punishment 
it would be natural for Scottish religiosity to transfer the place of punishment 
to the kirk ; and although all this must necessarily be conjecture, I suggest 
that here we have the link between two interesting old customs, and that the 
** ducking (or cucking) stool’’ of England is the twin of the ‘‘ cutty stool”’ 
of Scotland and accounts for the non-appearance of the latter term on the 
southern side of the Border (I except Carham, which is, figuratively speaking, 
only a stone’s throw from Scottish soil), and it was only the incidence of its 
being on the south side of the Tweed which prevented it being included in 
Scottish territory after the great battle there in 1018.—R. T. Lana. 


” 


To tHE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—The cutty stool was not unknown in Derbyshire 100 years ago, and 
I have heard it spoken of by members of my family on several occasions. 
There was one in Duffield Church, near Derby. I have notes of the use 
of one which I took down from my mother’s lips of the circumstances 
attending the use of a cutty stool at Belper in the year 1810, when some of 
my uncles and aunts were present at the old Chapel of St. John, commonly 
known as John o’ Gaunt’s Chapel. A young woman, a member of ‘“‘ the 
singing seat,” or what we should now call the choir, had been shamefully 
treated and thrown over by a male member of the singers, and she obtained 
the consent of the minister to curse the man by reading the 69th Psalm 
before the congregation during the service. She duly arrived at the chapel, 
dressed only in a white sheet and with bare feet, where she mounted upon 
a cutty stool or low bench and read the Psalm, which the singers afterwards 
The curse had the desired effect, it was said, for the young man, 
though he married another woman, never 
prospered afterwards. He sold up his goods 
and belongings on his farm and emigrated to 
America, but the curse followed him, nor did 
he make any headway. The young woman, a 
Mary Hawkridge, married and did well. The 
affair was much talked about at the time, 
nor is it forgotten now, as I have heard it 
mentioned within the past few years. The 
sung was from the old 
churches 


sung. 


Psalm said and 
metrical version then in use in 
—Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

SIR JOHN SOANE’S TOMB. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ CountrRY LIFE.”} 
Str,—Mr. J. B. Firth’s letter on the deplorable 
condition of Sir John’s tomb in St. Pancras 
old churchyard encouragss me to draw 
attention to the lamentable state (at any rate 
a year or two ago, when I was last there) of 
the tombs in the graveyard of St. Nicholas, 
Chiswick. Here are memorials to Dr. William 
Rose, Carpere the anatomist, William Sharp 
the engraver, James Fittle the engraver, most 
of them gradually deteriorating, and worst of 
all the tomb of George, Earl of Macartney, 
the Ambassador. Also the monument to de 
Loutherbourgh, designed by Sir John Soane. 
It is much to be regretted that decay should 
be permitted to sweep away these memorials 
and many others. The Hogarth tomb was 
recently in fair condition—W. H. QuARRELL. 
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VILLAGE CLUBS & RURAL DEVELOPMENT.—IL 


PRINGING as it did from that vital little organi- 
sation, the Agricultural Club, with its membership of 
landowners, farmers and rural labourers meeting on 
equal terms to discuss the reconstruction of the 
countryside, the Village Clubs Association is well 
equipped for its task. Anyone who knows intimately the 
English village knows too that it usually lacks a true focus 
for its people’s activities. In the Middle Ages and later the 
church life of the people yielded the cement which in some 
sort bound together gentle and simple. No one, for example, 
can look at the great parish churches of East Anglia without 
realising that all the people, not merely pious and wealthy 
donors, were behind the movement that builders expressed 


so? nobly in stone. However much, and on whatever 


grounds, we may regret the decline of religious life in the 
villages and the schism of social life which has followed 
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divergence in religious outlook, it is idle to ignore the fact 
that the church is no longer a ¢ mmon meeting ground. 
The village tap-room has to a small extent served as a club, 
but not very worthily, and not at all for the youth of the 
countryside or for the women of the cottages. 

The efforts to create a new focus in the village club 
during the last few decades have not been very successful 
because they have not been the outcome of the people's 
own desire, but usually of the gocdwill, sometimes authori- 
tatively displayed, of those who desired to lead the village 
in the right way. 

The Village Clubs Association recognises that the lines 
on which many clubs have been conducted must be revised 
and widened. Here is an extract from its manifesto : 

There are tendencies operating in the English Rural Districts which 
make for a new and wider outlook, and a demand for more of the amenities 
of life. The old men have had their mental horizon extended, and the young 

zmen who are coming back to the land when the War is over will not be content 
‘with the old conditions. Love for the land may draw them, for there is no 
more powerful magnet. As the sea draws those who are bred on its shores, 
so the land draws those who were born and bred on the countryside. But 
something more than the drudgery and monotony of daily toil is needed to 
retain men whose eyes have been opened to the fact that life is more than 
labour. The opportunity of reasonable recreation, of social intercourse, of 
mental development will be as necessary to the rural worker as to the towns 
man. And not only to the men. Woman, and woman’s interests, will havi 
to be reckoned with in the future, and her place in the community will havi 
to be regarded from a new standpoint. 

The village community is the oldest of the units which make up the social 
and political structure of the nation. It still remains in form, but the com 


munal spirit has decaved. This spirit can be revived—in many cases this 
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Sir Edwin Lutyens. 


has already been done—and the saving common sense of the community 
may be relied upon to ensure that the organisation of village life in the future 
shall be a development of the elements already existing, and not an attempt 
to introduce novel and alien elements. |The foundation of all schemes should 
be reliance upon the communal spirit, so 
that everything which is attempted would 
not be imposed from the top, but built 
up from the bottom. This may seem 
a hard saying to many of those who have 
devoted themselves with whole-hearted 
sincerity to the care and comfort of their 
poorer neighbours. In thousands of 
villages the squire and his family have for 
generations exercised patriarchal sway 
over the humbler dwellers within their 
sphere of territorial interest. In many 
instances the heredity and _ traditional 
relationship between the squire and the 
peasant were founded on a sense of real 
responsibility on the one side, and a frank 
acceptance of dependency on the other. 
The relationship, in fact, was really akin 
to the bond which held the tribe or clan 
together—the patriarchal tie. There is 
much that is admirable in such a relation- 
ship, but the system, which has long been 
moribund, is now dead, and the War, 
with the social forces it has unchained and 
developed, has buried it. Social evolution, 
whether for good or bad, has reached a 
further stage, and to-day it is becoming 
apparent that the village community of the 
twentieth century will be self-governing in 
all its relationships. 
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SCOUTS’ HALL, NEW MARSTON, NEAR OXFORD. 
Whiting and Peto. 


It is from this standpoint, and in the light of these facts, that the 
Village Club of the future must be regarded. It must be the centre of com- 
munal life and activity—a place where all the members of the community, of 
whatever degree, can meet on common, and equal, ground. In large centres 
of population there is ample scope for sectional enterprise. The men’s club, 
the boys’ club, the institute, the reading room, the free library, the allotments 
association, the football club, the cricket club, and a score of other specialised 
organisations may flourish side by side in the towns ; in the village they must 
all be combined and co-ordinated, and it is an institution on these compre- 
hensive Lnes that must be visualised. 


The policy of the Village Clubs Association is to trans- 
late these admirable principles into action, and it needs 
all the help it can get, both in service and money, if it is to 
spread the knowledge of what a village club should be and 
can be. Its ambition is to secure supporters in every village, 
and those who feel that it is working on the right lines can 
help by becoming members. The subscription is a nominal 
one, and anyone who desires to know more of the Association’s 
activities should write to one of the honorary secretaries, 
Mr. A. Goddard, C.B.E., 15, Great George Street, West- 
minster, or Mr. George Dallas, 32, Charing Cross, S.W., 
who will be glad to receive applications for membership. 
Given adequate support, it will be able to carry out its policy 
in the following ways: . 

(a) By enlisting the sympathy and assistance of all who are interested 
in this movement ; 

(0) By taking such action as may be necessary to ensure as far as 
possible that clubs on these lines shall be provided, whether by the assist- 
ance of public funds or by private enterprise, in every suitable village ; 





OTFORD VILLAGE HALL. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
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(c) By entering into communication with those responsible for existing 
clubs and institutes in rural districts, and inviting them to adopt, if they 
have not already done so, the principles of the Association, and to 
become affiliated thereto ; 

(d) By co-operation, so far as possible, with existing organisations having 
cognate objects, and by assisting to co-ordinate the various agencies working 
for the amelioration of social conditions in the rural districts ; 

(e) By assisting to form Village Clubs on the lines above indicated ; 

(7) By supplying plans for suitable buildings, and model rules for 
the constitution and management of Village Clubs ; 

(g) By securing, through combination, the purchase of equipment, 
papers, games, and other club necessaries at the lowest possible prices ; 

(h) By supplying qualified lecturers on subjects of local or general interest, 
and by providing lanterns, slides, cinema films, and other necessaries for 
entertainments, whether required for the collection of funds or for the ordinary 
purposes of club management : 

(i) By disseminating information and promoting discussion on subjects of 
interest to members, such as the principles of national and local administra- 
tion, educational advancement, hygiene, household economy, horticulture, 
goat and bee-keeping, etc. ; 

(j) By giving advice and, in exceptional circumstances, rendering such 
assistance as may be possible towards initial outlay and capital expenditure. 


We now illustrate a further group of club buildings 





which show how Cy) 
various villages have 
met the problems of 


PLATFORM’ 


housing their activities. 
Mr. Guy Dawber has set 
the club at Itton at 
the junction of two roads, 
and the L-shaped plan 
with the stout masonry 
chimney at the interval 
angle fits the site well. 
There are two entrances, 
one for the hall, the 
other for the billiard room 
and subsidiary offices. 
At New Marston, 
near Oxford, Messrs. 
Whiting and Peto 











VILLAGE CLUB, ASHBY FOLVILLE. 
Ely, Barker and Hoyland. 


designed for Miss Peto a hall intended primarily for the use 
of boy scouts as an instruction and drill hall. Hence the 
rifle range which is an important feature of the place, and 
the bathroom which fills the space which might otherwise 
have been a green room, But the hall is also used for 
general village purposes, such as concerts and meetings. 
There is a practical thought in the platform made in five 
sections which, when distributed, form the tables for tea 
meetings. The wall behind the platform is finished with 
a smooth surface plaster and whitened as a screen for 
lantern shows, a better and cheaper device than a sheet on 
a blind roller. 

Ashby Folville, near Leicester, has a good village hall 
designed in 1913 by Messrs. Ely, Barker and Hoyland for 
the late Mr. H. H. Smith-Carrington, Lord of the Manor. 
It consists, in fact, of two halls side by side: the larger, with 
a platform, for entertainments, the smaller, divisible by 
folding partitions, for classes and meetings. The ante- 
room serves both as an artists’ room, adjoining the platform, 
and for general purposes, and there is a practical kitchen. 

The halls at Thursley and Otford, now illustrated, are 
diverse examples of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ work, and in a later 
article will be described with their plans. 
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ON THE GREEN 


THE ‘“‘DIVOTAL MEN” OF HOYLAKE. 

WAS at Liverpool last week, but it was not golfing weather, and 

Liverpool was not in a mood even to talk about golf. Its whole soul 

was concentrated on Aintree. I managed, however, to glean a 

word or two of gossip about some of the famous Cheshire and Lanca- 

shire courses. First of all, I naturally asked about Hoylake. On 
the whole, said my informant, the course was in very fair order, but ‘‘ They 
let a number of officers play there and there were too many divotal men 
among them.” Then, thinking that he had been too bitter, he added that 
the divots had done very little harm; the turf, in fact, had benefited a good 
deal by the comparative rest of war-time and was fresher and better than 
fora long time. There has been a good deal of water on the course, which 
has an odd sound to the Southern golfer, who thinks of Hoylake as bare and 
drv and fast; but what course has not been waterlogged by this atrocious 
winter 2 At the corner of the field going to the first hole there has been 
quite a lot of water, and so there has been all the way to the short fourth 
hole, the famous ‘*‘ Cop.’”’ One golfer told me that you could drown yourself 
in the bunkers at the ‘‘ Briars,”’ but he was probably smarting under well 
deserved punishment ; I believe, however, that this ‘* Briars’’ green is under 
Another told me that he had blaved a round one day in the wake of 
The great man seemed to 


repair. 

John Ball, which puzzled him exceedingly. 
as gracefully and perfectly as ever, but drives appeared rather 
have been. It was only when the round was over 
Ball, as a condition of the match, had been 


be playing 
shorter than they should 
that my friend discovered that Mr. 
playing all his strokes with a niblick. 


FORMBY. 

The last time I played at Formby was in the summer of 1916 when a 
well known golfing General and his staff were living in the club house. The 
ourse was then in excellent order and quite a number of energetic plavers 
carried their own clubs round it on a Sunday. — I am told that it is still quite 
idmirable, even though labour has naturally been very difficult to get. The 
utdoor staff was reduced to four men, of whom the youngest was _ fifty- 
ght, and the oldest, for all I know, may have equalled Mr. Winston Churchill's 
id friend at Slough. The indoor staff helped, however, and so did some of 
he members (my informant puts ‘‘some’”’ in rather savage italics), and 
barring the fact that the bunkers were not raked or scythed as often as of 
ld, everything was kept in apple pie order. Nine holes of the ladies’ course 
temporarily became a hayfield, but these are to be put in order again if only 
labour can be obtained. That is the crux at present ; only boys are offering 
themselves and, as regards carrying, not enough boys, so that, save on Satur- 
days and holidays, the golfer must still carry his own clubs. During war 
time the total number of members dropped to 450, of whom some 200 were 
serving, but it is up again to 560 and there are plenty more wanting to come 
in. And this is certainly not to be wondered at, for a fine sunshiny day at 
Formby amid the romantic gorges and dark firs and towering sandhills is one 
of the pleasantest things in all golf. 


A SAND TRAGEDY AT WALLASEY. 


Wallasey has suffered a severe blow, and that from the unkindest of 


quarters. The giant rolling sandhills were the chief pride and glory of the 
course, and now the sand has turned traitor and three putting greens lie hidden 
under it as deep as Herculaneum. 
is, I believe, an erosion, and what happened— in non-technical language-——-was 
something like this. Some of the big sandhills that 
and likely to see the very stars out suddenly became mobile and, 
fluid, 


doomed greens under layers and lavers of the resulting sand. I 


The technical name for this form of tragedy 
appeared firm as rocks 
as it were, 
blew off their crests and covered the three 
am told that 
the scenery changed in a twinkling of am eve in the most surprising manner ; 
while tall flagstatis that 
almost buried out of sight. The three 


and a mighty rushing wind 


there were flat Saharas where there had been hills, 
had risen high out of the plain were 
and the last of the three is a sad 
loss indeed, for this fourth was a really stirring hole 


lost greens are the second, third and fourth, 
, conceived on a bold scale 
rugged country. Humanly 
other 
course is being played and it is hoped soon to get the three new holes into 
working order. As I recollect the 
ground available, but it is flatter and of more 
hilly country. Everybody who has ever played at Wallasev will wish the 


and in the heart of wild, 
these 


speaking, I suppose 


holes are gone for ever, but the fifteen are safe; a temporary 


thorough-going course there is spare 


dubious interest than the 


» 


club the best of luck in this work of reconstruction. B.D 


THE LONDON AMATEUR FOURSOMES. 
A meeting of delegates from London clubs was held on Tuesday, 
it was decided that the London Amateur Foursome Tournament should be 
played again this year. The Sunningdale Club has kindly offered its course 


when 


and the date provisionally fixed upon is June 25 and the two following days. 
This is certainly a move in the right direction. Competitions at other games 
this year, and it would be 

The putting off of the championships and other 


that 


are taking on a new and vigorous lease of life 
pity if golf should lag behind. 
leading competitions to 1920 has left some of us with an uneasy feeling 
though the postponement are undoubtedly cogent, 
vet a display of red-hot energy might have them. When this 
Foursome Tournament was last held over sixty pairs entered. We 
hope for so large a field this year, but by 
their work, metaphorically as well as physically, 
cient entry to make the 
to be the Hon. Secretary for another year, 
keener and more efficient 
at the meeting that the Tournament 
changed. Once upon a time a club might be represented by one professional 
and one amateur. Whether this was good fun for two aspiring 
from a small club is extremely doubtful. 
If they were very lucky indeed they 
struggling, in company wich Mr. Fowler, 
borrowed red coat much too tight for him. 


reasons advanced for 
overcome 
cannot 
June golfers will have warmed to 
and there should be a suffi- 


Tournament a success. Mr. Croome has consented 
and we all know that there is no 
golfing organiser. Some regrets were expressed 


original form of the had ever been 
amateurs 
good fun for the 
could see James Braid 
over Wimbledon Common in a 


It was certainly 
spectators. 


THE LITTLE BANKNOTES OF THE GREAT WAR 


By Magor C. 


N time of war and tumults we needs must buy much from 
neutral countries ; also we must pay in gold, for all other 
currency is but a ’ promise whose fulfilment will hang on our 
success in arms. Gold is speedily engulfed in the State 
coffers, to be used in the nation’s wants, while Treasury notes 
replace it in circulation. A complication of another nature 
is the private hoarding inseparable from times of anxiety, and 


H. FENNELL. 
issues were called for with suddenness and urgency, there was 
no time to weigh the merits of cifferent designs, and in 
examining a collection one is arrested more often by a detail 
of historical interest or of quaintness than by actual beauty. 
For their very simplicity, however, we may prize the five and 
ten centime cardboard discs of Lille and other towns, and the 
slips resembling tram tickets issued by the city of MRheims. 
Sometimes fresh designs were adopted as the war went on. 

To deal with our illustra- 
tions, an average design, con- 





leading to the disappearance of silver and bronze. Great 
scarcity of these was felt in 

England early in the European ‘ 

war, but the Mint rose to the Lot da. 23 Mai Sé + 
occasion with a noble effort, and 1795. | 


ventional rather than ambitious, 
is that of Le Havre,a city typical 






Ldn 2 de le 
846 her Republique. 





the demand was met. 
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of commercial France even in 











In France, on the other : its small currency. Caen and 
hand, small currency notes Waa A SS} j nat oth Honfleur, on the other hand, 
were issued, usually for fifty ey: S & show some historical pride in the 
centimes, one franc or two Sc d e-cL te ae 13. a tiny and rather indifferently 

~ : a 2 ‘ P 2 
francs. Each town or group gs TULA O: 8, Pid | executed views which relieve an 
ot towns struck its own series gk payable—au—porteur. as otherwise banal composition. 
to its own design, sometimes eI | In the france note of Alencgon 
including a twenty-five, a ten ar x and Flers the border of lacework 
-“ ein a aig contimn note, ae 2%. lends to ee het simple note 
‘ ess often a five franc s a sense of historic association, 
one. We ask that a _ note BS Ub et restraint and genuine charm, 
5 nee ios é | ie ‘ : 
should be difficult to counter- 3 a8 and it is a matter for regret 
feit, durable, and of some qx 78 that the artist’s name on the 
artistic merit. Certainly wi ; reverse i: cipherable. 
small values the risk of eee f ai peti hrs ny | : Sei 
is small, but it is one of the and Poitiers unite to praise 
factors in design. The indepen- famous men with intelligible 
dent efforts of a vast number piety, though in the style 
of communities to deal with this of mid-Victorian stained glass, 
problem make a collection of and one can only say that 
curious interest, and a few of Charles Martel has less 
the results are illustrated here. claim to our sympathy than 


It must be realised that note AN 


ASSIGNAT OF 


1793. The franc note of Nice 


Joffre. 
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i) £T CHAMBRE 
Ve Ernussion epprouvée par lAdministration supérieure ‘ 
RG) ‘ \ 
| BON de SO Centimes - 

} Echangeable contre des Billets de la Banque de France 


Le Président de le Chambre de Commerce Le Maire de Ja Ville du Havre 
: K. 
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FRENCH 


apparently a lithograph, is striking and effective, but owes much 
to the two colours, olive and yellow, which cannot be repro- 
duced here. In curious contrast is the copper-plate assignat of 
1793, quaint and archaic in character, but with a certain 
dignity of its own; the specimen illustrated has, unfortunately, 
been trimmed. An assignat, be it explained, is an obligation 
issued against real property and not against gold. The 
notes issued in territory occupied by the enemy during the 
war were practically of this kind, as the Germans, after enforcing 
their production, took off to their own country the coin which 
was held as security. 

From all these minor efforts we turn with some relief to 
the Bank of France and to the successes of Walhain and of Georges 
Duval, engraved with surpassing skill by Romagnol. The only 


PAPER MONEY. 


watermark, a head, is framed in the blank space on the rig] 

in each, and both pencil and burin have worked designs of rai 

intricacy and beauty. Each note bears on the reverse a figur 

depicting one of the vital industries of France; thus the twenty 
franc shows a reaper sharpening his scythe, the ten franc a woman 
sickle in hand, amid the sheaves, and the five franc a stevedor: 
busy at the quayside. We linger, fascinated, over a variet) 
of exquisite detail recalling in miniature the work of Puvis de 
Chavannes. Evidently there is no valid reason why a designer, 
entrusted by a great people with some fragment of its artistic 
credit, should merely aim at the simple and achieve the stuplc. 
Walhain and Duval have viewed their opportunity otherwise, 
and given us work stamped not merely with their creative genius, 
but with the spirit of unconquerable France. 
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